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KING EDWARD VII. 
THE PASSING OF A GREAT RULER. 


A GREAT Ambassador for Peace—the First Statesman of his day 
—the Father of his People. Such are the characteristics spon- 
taneously accorded to our late beloved King Edward VII. by his 
sorrowing and grief-stricken people, in whose memory he will long 
remain as an example of what a British King should be. He was, 
in fact, one of the wisest, most tactful, and most humane Rulers 
the world has ever seen; and through his death, the world has 
undoubtedly lost one of its greatest assets in the cause of Peace. 


On succeeding to the Throne on the death of his Mother— 
our late beloved Queen Victoria—King Edward promised his 
people that he would follow her noble example of devotion to duty 
—a promise which he carried out—at the cost of length of days— 
faithfully to the last morning of his life on earth. It was Queen 
Victoria, who, during her long and glorious reign, and through her 
own beautiful example of what family life should be, succeeded 
in bringing the Crown of England back again to that popularity— 
which for some years previous to her reign, had fallen somewhat into 
abeyance. Through the beauty and simplicity of her own family 
life, and devotion to the welfare of her people, she showed them 
what a good Ruler should be. And thus was firmly laid by her 
that foundation of the love of the people for their Sovereign, which 
King Edward’s life so greatly strengthened and cemented, and to 
which heritage our new King now succeeds. Ministries have come 
and gone—some liked, some consigned to oblivion; but Queen 
Victoria and King Edward, with his gracious Queen Alexandra, 
have become ever more deeply fixed in the love and reverence of 
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the people. Nor is the reason far to seek. King Edward’s great 
experience of men and affairs—his intimate knowledge of his own 
Empire—and above all his tactful and kindly disposition, 
deservedly earned for him the name of the greatest statesman of 
modern times. In his able hands, it was felt that the peace of the 
world was secure. Not only was he looked up to by other 
Rulers and Statesmen, the world over, but he received, further, 
what delighted him more than all, the love and devotion of the 
common people—the poor and the unfortunate of the world. 


Where, among the long list of previous Kings and Rulers, can 
we find one described as “ being above Tory, above Liberal, above 
Socialist—because he is the Father of us all ?” 


Not only was he loved by the people of these islands, but, 
wherever the British flag flew, there, too, was his name held in the 
highest reverence and esteem. Nor could it be expected other- 
wise. The first Monarch who personally visited all his out-lying 
Dominions and Territories, King Edward knew them intimately,— 
which enabled him, when he came to the Throne, instinctively to 
sympathise with their aims and desires. Nor was his fame con- 
fined, either, to his own Dominions. They reached to the furthest 
corners of the world. His value was known and acknowledged by 
all the nations of the world, and he has gained for himself the 
noble and enduring title of Edward the Peacemaker. And it is by 
this name that he will be handed down to posterity, and be known 
in future history. King Edward ruled his Empire wisely, firmly, 
and well) At a time when the institutions of this country have 
been growing more and more democratic, it has been the marvel 
of other nations that the Crown of England has not only retained 
its popularity, but fastened itself deeper and ever deeper in the 
love and esteem of the people. But the secret lies open for all to 
read. The wide humanity of his own personal character—his trust 
in a Higher Power than his own—these gifts, it was—bequeathed 
by his parents—that bridged over the distance between the King 
and his lowliest subjects. The frequent presence of the King and 
Queen Alexandra in many a hospital ward, endeared them to the 
suffering poor, among whom, through their kind and sympathetic 
words and actions, they have become household words for good- 
ness and kindness of heart. 

But the dynamic power for good of this Great Man was best 
seen, perhaps, in the influence he had with foreign nations and 
Rulers. To him must be ascribed the bringing about of that 
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entente cordiale, which has turned our great neighbour—France— 
from a bitter enemy, to our closest ally. Nor can we doubt that 
had his life been spared, one of the dearest wishes of his heart 
would have been to bring about a similar entente with Germany as 
well—and which we-all hope may yet be accomplished under our 
present King. France tells us that “she mourns the loss of a 
great King to England—a great figure in the world—and a great 
friend of her own; while she bows before the shrine of one, who 
though King of a vast Empire, was duly conscious of the exi- 
gencies of Liberty, and conscious of the value of international 
Peace.” 


What is the secret of it all—this great love of his people—this 
world-wide homage from foreign nations? It is this. Kings of 
old ruled by the sword, and relied on the sword. Our Royal 
Family have for many years ruled through the heart. Them- 
selves, the acknowledged servants of the King of Kings—they 
have known how to rule their own subjects justly and well. A new 
great era has been opened up by them—a rule of reason and right 
—which has endeared them as nothing else could. The family 
life of our Royal Family has, in fact, been reflected in the life and 
happiness of the nation—which has been ruled by them in the 
interests of the weak, as well as the strong—of the minority as 
well as the majority. 


It was in the family life of the late Queen Victoria that the 
seeds were first sown of the character of the late King—of which 
his country was afterwards to reap the full benefit. When 
he was but one month old, we read, Queen Victoria 
wrote to his uncle that “her fervent prayers were that he should 
be like his father in every respect, both in body and mind.” 


We read, again, that the late Prince Consort was “a high- 
minded, cultured gentleman, taking a delight in the simple domes- 
ticities, and the direct kindnesses of life; and that, in that re- 
spect, the Queen determined her son should resemble him.” We 
pass on to the days in which it became necessary to form plans 
for the education of the Princes—where, in the Memorandum, on 
the Princes’ education, quoted by Sir Theodore Martin in his “ Life 
of the Prince Consort,” we find the following noble sentiments :— 





“On the choice of principles, on which the Prince of 
Wales shall be educated, will, in all probability, depend, whether 
the future Sovereign of England shall reign in harmony with, 
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or, in opposition to, the prevailing opinions of the people. 
The education of the Prince should in no-wise tend to make 
him a demagogue or a moral enthusiast, but a man of calm, 
profound, comprehensive understanding, imbued with a deep 
conviction of the indispensable necessity of practical morality 
to the welfare of both Sovereign and people. The proper 
duty of the Sovereign in this country is not to take the lead in 
change, but to act as a balance wheel on the movements of the 
social body. Above all, the Princes should be trained to free- 
dom of thought, and a firm reliance on the inherent power of 
the sound principles, political, moral, and religious, to sustain 
themselves, and produce practical good, when left in posses- 
sion of a firm field of development.” “Our great aim,” said 
the Prince Consort, “is to build up a noble and princely 
character, in intelligent sympathy with the best movements of 
the age.” 

With such an education—with such noble ideals for their 
standard of living—is there any wonder that our late King and the 
Royal Family are adored by the people? That ideal family life, 
and up-bringing, have, in fact, been realised in the life of the 
Empire over which they have ruled so well. 

So passes away to Higher Spheres and higher opportunities 
for good, a Great Man—a Noble Nature; while Death has robbed 
his country and Empire of a high and noble Monarch; and the 
world of a great Ambassador for Peace, which Europe can ill afford 
to lose. 

The Empire and the whole world mourn to-day with the 
Queen-Mother and Royal Family of England—and their sym- 
pathy and blessing go out to our new King George V. and 
his gracious Queen Mary. That he will carry on the noble tradi- 
tions of his parents we know from his first speech to his people. 
“ Standing here little more than nine years ago,” he said, “our 
beloved King declared that as long as there was breath in his 
body, he would work for the good and amelioration of his people. 
To endeavour to follow in his footsteps will be the earnest object 
of my life.” 

In carrying out these noble ideals, we know that he, too, like 
those gone before him, will reign in the hearts of his people at 
home, as well as in those of that great Empire beyond the seas, 
over which he has been called upon to rule. 


DuDLEY S. A. CosBy. 

















THE VICTORIA-EDWARD PERIOD. 


A man whose reminiscences include the accessions and deaths 
of both Victoria and Edward VII., and who, consequently, retains 
a vivid impression of the fact that the death of the Prince Consort 
inevitably led to the delegation of many of the Sovereign’s social 
and philanthropic functions to the Prince of Wales, naturally finds 
it difficult to draw a sharp line between the reigns of the Queen 
and of her Son. For several decades, the two shared the work, 
though not the responsibility, of the Crown. Nor has there been 
so great a difference in the policy or functioning of the Crown 
during the two reigns as some appear to imagine. The difference 
has, so far as the public have the means of judging, been chiefly 
that which must exist between the activity of a womanly woman 
and that of a manly man, exercising similar authority. As private 
facts become accessible to historians, it will doubtless be seen that 
there runs a real continuity through the policy of the Crown in 
the years during which the Prince Consort was by the side of the 
Queen, in the years during which that influence was only a memory 
to the Queen, in the years during which the Prince of Wales was 
a kind of assessor to the Queen, and in the years during which 
the Prince of Wales, as Edward VII., was called upon to give 
independent and virile expression to the constitutionalism which 
he had learnt in so good a school. The seventy odd years which 
have elapsed since Victoria’s accession may be marked off as the 
Victoria~-Edward period of British history, a period in which the 
British Crown not only recovered the prestige which it had largely 
lost, but acquired a character both new and consistent with the 
progressive conditions of the times. The death of Edward VII. 
is as the closing of the Victoria-Edward volume of our history, a 
volume having its own noble characteristics marking it off from all 
previous volumes, to be followed by a fresh volume, in which the 
younger generation may further develop the consolidated constitu- 
tionalism of the now closing period, among conditions that are 
singularly novel and full of both magnificent outlooks and enormous 
difficulties. 
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Once more. A man whose years, through the whole of the 
Victoria~-Edward period, have been passed in more or less intimate 
and active connection with the religious life of the people, has 
naturally formed a tolerably definite view of the relations during 
that period between the Crown and the Churches. Perhaps there 
is nothing in the domestic policy of Victoria and Edward which 
has been more praiseworthy than the attitude of the Crown to- 
wards the ever-varying and exceptionally vigorous theological and 
ecclesiastical controversies of the last seventy years. Not only 
has the Crown always refrained from unconstitutional interference, 
and even from any suggestion of official partisanship, but it has 
constantly exhibited a recognition of the healthiness of this free 
and strenuous movement. The Prince Consort brought with him 
an atmosphere of theological freedom; and this atmosphere has 
marked the history of the whole of the Royal Family. One ex- 
hibition of it was the placing of Edward VIL, as Prince of Wales, 
under the tutelage of such men as Dean Stanley. Other exhibi- 
tions of it could be found in the lives of the Princess Royal, when 
in Germany, and of Princess Alice in Darmstadt. No sect, no 
party, was ever—so far as I have been aware—made to feel that 
the Crown held any sentiment other than sympathy towards those 
who were honestly endeavouring to realise their own convictions. 
The policy has been that of wisely and, in a certain sense, sym- 
pathetically leaving alone. In the midst of recent written and 
spoken expressions of loyalty—expressions sometimes robbed of 
real force by their sycophantic hysteria—the point in question has 
not been very frequently referred to. This is doubtless because 
it has mainly to do with the negative side of the policy of the 
Crown. Here the Crown deserves praise for mot doing rather than 
for doing. It is probable, however, that future historians will re- 
cognise, more than some of us do, how happy a thing it has been 
that just in these years, when the controversies of theological 
schools have been and are more revolutionary than has ever before 
been the case since the founding of Christianity—that just now, 
here in Britain, the Crown has been and is wisely and sympathetic- 
ally inactive. 





Yet once more. A man who shared in the enthusiasm whieh 
greeted Alexandra when she came among us as a bride, naturally 
recalls the fine ode in which Tennyson so happily gave expression 
to the nation’s feelings. Now that, nearly half a century later, the 
bride has become the widowed Queen-Mothér, the closing lines of 
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that ode ring again in our ears; and, mentally changing the appli- 
cation from that of welcome to that of mutual sorrow, we once 
more exclaim :— 

“ ... Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 
We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee!” 


ARTHUR RANSOM. ° 
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EDWARD VII. 





The nation mourns a monarch ; I, a man! 
Meet is a people’s woe in circumstance 
Of loss so overshadowing each plan 
And purpose for an empire’s furtherance : 
Meet is our grief 
When from the dust of wordy battles urged by others’ 
jealousy and greed, 
Crowned with the victor’s bays, departs our chief 
With unawaited speed : 
And natural our tears 
When to the poignant sense of sore bereavement 
Come fears 
That we may not maintain his great achievement : 
Meet, too, and natural that %I— 
Bewondering his kingship, loving most the man 
For all his showings of a rich humanity— 
Should of Death’s tyranny complain : 
Yet with the plaint, and almost overwhelming it, 
Rises my gratitude to fate 
That his was a life untouched by cant or spite, 
Or posturing hypocrisy, or other foils that grate 
Upon the honest mind : 
That he honour and candour served ; and, serving them, 
the State ; 
Leaving pretentious virtue to the baser kind. 
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THE CENSUS : POPULATION 
AND PROGRESS, 


BIRTHS and Deaths—additions and subtractions are recorded daily 
—but, at present, the numbering of the people is only decennial. 
It certainly should be quinquennial. There is considerable dubiety 
to-day as to the precise population of the United Kingdom. All 
are agreed, however, that our rate of increase is diminishing. That 
fact, indeed, is admitted in the most practical way in the Income 
Tax clauses of the Finance Bill of 1909, where it is stated that— 


“ An individual whose total income does not exceed £500 
will be entitled to a special allowance of the tax on £10 for 
each child under 16 years.” 


We are thus following France in encouraging population ; and 
the necessity for so doing has arisen, at least partly, from having 
followed her in less laudable practices. 

The sinister diminution in our birth rate would have been 
more strikingly shown in the results of the last three censuses, had 
it not been that the death-rate lessened greatly in the same period ; 
calculated upon the number of women of nubile age (15 to 45), the 
birth-rate shows a fall from the quinquennium, 1876-80 of fully 27 
per cent. The death rate (I am writing of England and Wales), 
has fallen from 22 per 1,000 in 1871 to 15. It cannot well fall 
much lower; although (with a wealthy class unwilling to die be~ 
cause of the heavy Death Duties, and the poor likely to live on in 
cheerful anticipation of an Old Age Pension) some further reduc- 
tion is possible. 


There may be need of more encouragement to the Income Tax 
payer—if our population is being recruited, unfortunately, in a dis- 
proportionate degree from the lower and the lowest classes. It is 
a misnomer, however, to describe the rebate of £10 as an “ anti- 
Malthusian” measure; there is obviously some misconception in 
the public mind regarding the doctrines originally promulgated, 
quite morally, by Malthus. I propose to state the principles of 
population briefly; and to show the value of the census. That 
national numbering is now near at hand. It is a gigantic stock- 
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taking of the whole national life. Acknowledged measure in many 
ways of the evolution of a country, basis for legislation and ad- 
ministration, the population census not only pictures the present, 
but—on comparison with previous censuses—shows also the direc- 
tion in which we are travelling, and the rate of our progress. 

Population is strength. Its healthful increase adds to a 
nation’s progress. Mere density or number, however, is not 
enough ; for real strength there must be also individual quality. To 
estimate the importance and predict the survival of nations from 
their quantity and rate of reproduction only, would obviously be 
unsafe ; and, as shown in India and China, over-population has its 
attendant evils. But no country can continue powerful without a 
progressive population. The later Romans went down before the 
incursions of the barbarians—free tribes of purer habits, who had 
multiplied strongly in their native north, then fittingly named the 
storehouse of nations (officina nationum). To preserve a proper 
proportion between territory and population is the problem ; an in- 
sufficient population being dangerous to the independence, and an 
excess to the social condition and good order of the State. Asa 
practical precursor of Malthus, Aristotle proposed to restrict the 
population and to raise its quality by late marriages—men not to 
marry before 37—and the destruction of weak offspring. 

Bacon, in his well-known essay, “Of the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates,” observes that: “The greatness of an 
estate, in bulk and territory, doth fall under measure; and the 
greatness of revenue doth fall under computation. The population 
may appear by musters.” It is noticeable that Bacon does not use 
the word census ; and it may be pointed out that the main object 
of the Roman census was to ascertain what a man was worth, for 
purposes of assessment (Cicero, De Leg. bk. iii., c. 3). The quin- 
quennial registering and rating of the assidui (the censused) in 
ancient Rome, had also a connection with recruiting for the army 
and the exercise of political rights. It was not a complete enume- 
ration of the people, the gro/etarii not being included. On the 
subject of the population census, therefore, Roman law and prac- 
tice lend no light of great value to modern nations. The absence 
of any full enumeration of the people is the explanation of the 
astounding estimates made of the population of the ancient world. 

Statistics of actual numbers not having been collected by the 
nations of antiquity, many writers came to conclusions not sup- 
ported by facts in assigning enormous populations to several king- 
doms. The opinion that the world supported a much larger number 
of people in ancient than in modern times was accepted by Robert 
Wallace (1697—1771), in his book on “ Various Prospects of Man- 
kind; Nature, and Providences,” an Edinburgh work which ap- 
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parently stimulated Malthus to pursue speculations as to population. 
Hume is more sceptical. In his elaborate essay, “ Of the Populous- 
ness of Ancient Nations,” he points out significantly, and in con- 
clusion, that Diodorus Siculus, who was contemporary with Augus- 
tus, and “lived at that very period of antiquity represented gener- 
ally as mcst populous, complains of the desolation which then pre- 
vailed, gives the preference to former times, and has recourse to 
ancient fables as a foundation for his opinion.” But Montesquieu 
believed that the ancient world regorgéainet d’ habitants. Even 
the accurate Gibbon made too large an estimate of the Roman 
Empire. The population of the entire Empire under Augustus 1s 
now reckoned with reason at 85 millions, 40 in the European, and 
45 in the Asiatic provinces. Gibbon’s calculation is “ one hundred 
and twenty millions of persons ; a degree of population which prob- 
ably exceeds that of modern Europe, and forms the most numerous 
society that has ever been united under one form of government.” 
(“ Decline and Fall,” ch. 1.) To-day, about one hundred and 
thirty years since the penning of the foregoing sentence, a popu- 
lation of 440 millions is- possessed by the British Empire, which 
resembles the Roman in having but a small dimension of stem, and 
yet being apt (in the words of Bacon) to be the foundation of a 
great Monarchy. Our Empire is the largest aggregate of popula- 
tion ever united under one political control, and the most varied in 
physical and sociological condition. Its trade is about one-third 
of that of the whole world, and its population more than a fourth. 
Population is strictly connected with commerce and wealth. A 
country possessing a perfect system of production and distribution 
can support any reasonable number of inhabitants. Every species 
of animal naturally multiplies in proportion to its means of sub- 
sistence ; and the demand for men necessarily regulates the pro- 
duction of men, says Adam Smith. (“ Wealth of Nations,” Book I, 
ch. viii). 

Population is undoubtedly regulated mainly by the increase or 
the decrease of the means of subsistence. But a higher social con- 
dition may lead to a raised standard of living, and a state of public 
opinion in which posterity is sacrificed to present comfort and ease. 
This state is popularly described as “ Malthusian.” Malthus is not 
much read in these days, and it is certain that he would have heard 
with horror the views inculcated by the so-called Malthusian 
League. It is, indeed, a curious irony of fate that the name of 
Malthus has come to be associated with practices he disavowed so 
expressly, in these words:—“I should always particularly repro- 
bate any artificial and unnatural modes of checking population, 
both on account of their immorality, and their tendency to remove 
a necessary stimulus to industry.” 
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So far as I shall deal with the doctrines of Malthus in this 
article, I shall attempt to moralise Malthusianism ; the tendency of 
the neo-Malthusian advocate appears to be in the direction of 
demoralising Malthus. 

Malthus had much in his early training which reminds one of 
John Stuart Mill A mind of original cast, trained out of the 
ordinary mental ruts of the time, was required for an inquiry so 
remarkable as that of Malthus into the principle of population. 
The treatise was entitled at first, “An Essay on the Principle of 
Population, as it Affects the Future Improvement of Society, with 
Remarks on the Speculations of Mr. Godwin, Monsieur Condorcet, 
and other Writers.” The work startled the world, which had been 
content hitherto mostly to multiply without much scientific specula- 
tion as to the Philosophy of Population. The father of Malthus 
was inclined to the cheerful views of Godwin and Condorcet on 
the Perfectibility of Human Society; while Malthus maintained 
that the perfecting of human prosperity and happiness would al- 
ways be prevented by the tendency of population to increase faster 
than the means of subsistence. Public school boys who delight in 
discussing problems of Social Philosophy with their parents are 
not common. And one is not surprised to learn that Malthus was 
never at a public school, having been taught by tutors at home, 
and by a father who was a cultured gentleman of fortune ; a friend, 
and one of the executors of Rousseau. 

Malthus entered the Church, after having been ninth wrangler, 
and a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

To a clear and proper understanding of the Essay on Popula- 
tion, it is necessary, not only to glance at its genesis—as a series 
of arguments put into writing at the paternal recommendation—but 
also at the condition of Britain at that period; and in the early 
years of Malthus, when the Essay was begun, and when the im- 
pressions he received were strongest, the condition of our,country 
was one of want, trouble, and transition. Population when the 
Essay first saw the light (1798) was increasing at a rate regarded as 
alarming. A succession of bad harvests had produced scarcity 
of food, and impoverished the agricultural classes. The condition 
of the country drew attention to tariffs. 

Not yet had Peel’s reforming hand been laid upon the fiscal 
system; heavy Customs and Import Duties impeded exchange. 
Black and ominous appeared the outlook for a community on the 
path to overcrowding—fit time for the acceptance of a doctrine of 
which the essence is that the population cannot go on perpetually 
increasing without pressing upon the limits of the means of sub- 
sistence, and that, accordingly, checks must be opposed to such 
increase. 
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Population appears to have been a current question in the 
eighteenth century. “Whether by the encouragement of proper 
laws the number of births in Great Britain might not be doubled, 
or at least, greatly increased,” was a subject brought by Professor 
Reid before the Aberdeen Philosophical Society; and three years 
later (1766) Malthus was anticipated by a discussion in the same 
learned Society upon the other view of the subject, “ Whether 
Good Policy may not sometimes Justify the Laying a Restraint 
upon Population in a State?” 

Belief that space and subsistence were abundant and unfailing 
accounts for much of the neglect of the population question until 
after the time of Wallace, already mentioned, with his “limited earth 
and a limited fertility,” and the appearance of the epoch-making 
essay of Malthus. Much of Asia, and most of Africa was then un- 
explored. Australia was only partially colonised ; the great Ameri- 
can Continent seemed likely to be able to receive for centuries our 
superfluous sons and daughters. But with the widening of geo- 
graphical knowledge it was seen that the uninhabited spaces of the 
globe were not so immeasurably vast as had been imagined. Demo- 
graphic conceptions had altered very much also with the fall of 
Feudalism, under which the chief care of every superior, as of 
every sovereign, had been to have a large number of men fit to 
bear arms; an economic organisation which became obsolete with 
the rise of industry and capitalism, revolutionising the general idea 
of the value of men. The conditions of the time were extremely 
favourable to the acceptance of even the so-called “law” of geo- 
metrical increase. 

Malthus had to work without reliable figures, as the first British 
census was not taken until 1801. Had the national numbering of 
the people commenced a century earlier, Malthus would have been 
saved from much statistical error, and probably would not have 
formulated the law that population doubles in 25 years, increasing 
in geometrical ratio. If this doubling dictum worked out in prac- 
tice, the population of this island, 11 millions in 1801, would have 
been 176 millions in 1901 (it was actually under 42), and would 
reach in 1926, 352 millions. Nor need we now say much about his 
statement that the means of subsistence increase only in arith- 
metical ratio; for the introduction of machinery has increased the 
industrial capacity of mankind more than ten-fold. Statistics prove 
that the theory of Malthus on these two points is in disagreement 
with the reliable and concrete data as to population and subsis- 
tence; the more complete the statistical material, the more con- 
vincing is the falsification and refutation of the Malthusian state- 
ment regarding geometrical increase. It should, however, bd 
judged in relation to the facts of his time, and not only in the light 
of the present. 
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The ever-recurring question of population is much in evidence 
at present in considerations of unemployment and the reform of 
the Poor Law, and it is certain to become of even greater general 
interest with the discussion of the Bill brought in for the taking of 
the coming census. It may be well, therefore, to state the three 
main propositions of Malthus, so that one may, perhaps, not see the 
earliest specialist in population misrepresented unduly by those 
writers who do not have first-hand knowledge of his works. Mal- 
thus should be studied in his own writings from which, as indicating 
the generally fair character of his views, I quote the following 
statement—the good sense of which is quite opposed to the popular 
conception of Malthusianism :— 

“That an increase of population, when it follows in its 
natural order is both a great positive good in itself, and abso- 
lutely necessary to a further increase in the annual produce of 
the land and labour of any country, I (says Malthus) should be 
the last to deny.” 

The first two main propositions of Malthus are equally sound: 

(1) That population is necessarily limited by the means of 
subsistence ; 

(2) Population invariably increases where the means of sub- 
sistence increase, unless prevented by some very powerful and 
obvious checks. 

The third proposition suggests population as a bar to progress: 

(3) These checks, and the checks which repress the superior 
power of population, and keep its effects on a level with the means 
of subsistence, are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and 
misery. 

Malthus was all for moral restraint; the neo-Malthusian 
method may mean vice and misery. Indulgence without the natur- 
ally ensuing parentage results in a diminished rate of increase, and 
may become a danger to national efficiency and existenee ; —the 
population being thereby weakened both in number, and in the 
discipline and education consequent upon the rearing of a family 
of fair size. 

Credit is due to Malthus for explaining with candour and force 
the actual facts conditioning population and real possibilities of 
progress ; and his conclusions would have probably been less assail- 
able had he found his facts first instead of publishing his Essay 
and, thereafter, going in search of further corroborative statistics. 
After the first census (1801) he brought out a revised edition of his 
book, and the four following editions in 1806, 1807, 1817, and 1826. 
Malthus much exaggerated the urgency of the danger to which he 
pointed; but it is fair to state that he admitted the stimuiating 
effect of the problem. “Evil exists, not to create despair, but 
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activity,” wrote Malthus; and “ It is an utter misconception of my 
argument to infer that I am an enemy to population ; I am only an 
enemy to vice and misery.” 

Malthus used the phrase, “the struggle for existence,” and it is 
well known that his work helped Darwin to arrive at the conclusion 
that natural selection was the inevitable result of the rapid increase 
of all organic beings. 

Pressure of population, in the sense of effort to bring up well 
a good family, is a very important factor to-day in human endea- 
vour and progress. Were it not for this pressure, so much thought 
and energy would not be spent daily on the business of life, and 
much consequent growth of mental power would be missed. No- 
thing but necessity can make men submit to such continued self- 
development and discipline. And what else but this discipline 
could be relied upon to produce continuous progress? The life- 
long application of intelligent and progressive adults is accentuated 
in the case of those who have several children by a desire to give 
their offspring a good start. All may not advance under the discip- 
line of life in these days; but, in the nature of things, only those 
who do advance are successful, and survive triumphant. Those 
who fail and succumb have, in the average, least energy and 
strength of self-preservation. Those who advance and continue 
the progress of the world, are matured by the struggle. The twin 
goals to which the sociologist points are :—({1) The improvement of 
the people, now described, in Galton’s phrase, as Racial Eugenics, 
that is, “ good breeding,” in every sense of the words ; and (2) The 
Conscious and Rational Adjustment—so far as human nature will 
admit—of the “struggle for” into the “culture of” existence. 
Man’s progress may be likened to an upward spiral; again and 
again we come round to apparently the same place, but in reality 
we are above it. Ethics should more and more raise us as the 
cosmic process is being completed by the moral process—as 
strikingly seen in the best family life. 

In the words of the late Professor Henry Drummond :—“ The 
Ascent of Man and of Society is bound up henceforth with the 
conflict, the intensification, and the diffusion of the Struggle for 
the Life of Others.” 


IL. 


What may be said, then, as to the shirking of this splendid 
self-discipline, and failure to take a full share in the forward 
struggle for the life of others? 

The restriction of the family may, in rare cases, be expedient 
to the individual ; to the nafion its beginning is degeneracy, and its 
end must be death. The one essential to national life, power, and 
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progress, is population ; for the only disease of which a nation dies 
is lack of men. 

Restriction of population has its inevitable Nemesis; for (as 
shown in ancient civilisation) such restriction involves a national 
degeneracy which is progressive. The prudential check in France 
now operates so as to keep the birth-rate below the level of the 
death-rate, to the extent of about 50,000 per annum. More, the 
birth-rate is lowering steadily, and may it not be—for France has 
longest of modern nations practised such check—that the artificial 
sterility is gradually inducing an organic national barrenness—a 
failure or atrophy of the maternal power of reproduction? Neo- 
Malthusian practices are denounced generally by the medical pro- 
fession as degrading mentally and morally; and are condemned 
by most physiologists as frequently injurious to both sexes, also in 
physical effects. There is, however, ample evidence, that the evil 
has attained a considerable footing in our own country. The birth- 
rate of Britain was at its greatest about 1875, and in 1877 came 
into notice the limitation of the family as a means of ameliorating 
the condition of the wage-earner ; the doctrine being promulgated 
notoriously by Mrs. Besant and Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the former withdrew some years ago her 
book from circulation, at much loss pecuniarily, when she was con- 
vinced of the harm being done to the cause of human progress by 
artificial sterilisation. But after each birth-notice in the news- 
papers to-day several panaceas for population are recommended in 
circulars by their vendors (resident chiefly in London) to the 
parents, with unblushing effrontery, and grandiose guaranteés to be 
tested publicly. 

Artificial preventive checks to fertilisation are clearly to be 
condemned. Individual progress is secured and accelerated by 
transferring action from the repression of genesis to the side of 
proportionally increasing individuation ; and thus not only mitigat- 
ing the pressure of population, but also hastening progress. Scientist 
and social philosopher alike are agreed that the degree of fertility 
is proportionate inversely to the grade of development ; aid that, 
therefore, higher degrees of evolution must be accompanied by 
lower rates of multiplication. Pressure of population has increased 
the ability to maintain existence, but has decreased the will and the 
ability to multiply. The effect is not a uniform effect, but a 
general one. Man’s progress in the future must lie in the develop- 
ment of mind and morale. Culture of mind tends to diminish fer- 
tility, pressuré of population disappearing as its end is attained, the 
Spencerian injunction being to educate and “ individuate.” 

The most individuated type will prevail. Each person now 
makes probably a much larger demand upon the means of sub- 
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sistence than at the first census in 1801. Certainly our country has 
not outgrown its world-wide resources ; in reality it has only here 
and there dutgrown the present development of these resources, 
and the pressure of population in these places should make men 
bestir themselves. 

Already the generalisation of Spencer as to the theory of mul- 
tiplication is being left behind as inadequate. There is need for a 
new statement of the principle of population, an interpretation, 
criticism, and reconstruction, of Malthusianism, in its proper mean- 
ing, on a moral basis, in the light of our more complex and statis- 
tical times. Such a reconstruction should remove a mass of errors 
and misconceptions, and should reveal “ the force of the moral ideal 
acknowledged as the life-aim of rational creatures.” (Courtney’s 
“ Constructive Ethics,” Preface). 


ITI. 


The Census Schedule is the blue paper yard measure of our 
population. And the more frequent fluctuations of population to- 
day form a strong argument in favour of a more frequent census, 
say, at least, as often as that°of ancient Rome—every five years. 
The very first proposal, indeed, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was for an annual census of Great Britain. If the rate has 
altered between the censuses, calculations based upon the percent- 
age of increase during the previous decade are inaccurate. Thus, 
in Scotland, the estimated official populations of Glasgow and Aber- 
deen, for examples, are at present (to the writer’s knowledge) very 
largely over-estimated; the inter-censal increase of 189I1—190I 
not having been maintained. Very complex are the causes which 
operate to render not quite true, in these days of great mobility of 
men, the most careful and skilled estimates which are made in the 
ninth and tenth year from last census. And it is anticipated that a 
quinquennial census may be arranged for 1916, although such inter- 
mediate census‘may not be so full as the decennial one. It will be 
necessary at least to take, not only the numbers and sex, but also 
the age. “A census in which only the numbers of people are taken 
is necessarily incomplete. For, in time, man differs as much from 
himself as he does from the things around him, and the changes 
which he undergoes are not wrought solely by external circum- 
stances, but arise in the ordinary course of his life. How different 
is he in infancy, in the prime of manhood, and in decrepit age!” 
So-runs a passage in the Census Report of 1851, the year of the 
Great Exhibition, and of the dawn (as was said) of universal peace 
and goodwill among nations. 

Statistics as to age were first attempted formally in the Census 
Schedule of 1821, but the answering of the question was then op- 
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tional, and the attempt was so unsuccessful that except for the 
biblical division of males into those under and those over twenty 
years, no notice was taken of the age of the people in the census 
of 1831. The census of 1841 was much more stringent; it pro- 
vided that the numbering should be simultaneous, in one day, and 
required the occupation, birthplace, and the exact age. Changes 
in the proportions of age and sex are of fundamental importance in 
estimating the strength, possible development, and the character 
of a nation. 

Owing to the fall in the birth-rate, during the last three de- 
cades, the average age of our population is increasing. In regard 
to the decrease in the number of children, the Registrar-General for 
England points out that, in respect of 79 per cent. of the decline, 
“there can be little doubt that much of it is due to deliberate 
restriction of child-bearing.” About seven per cent. of the de- 
crease is caused by the smaller number of illegitimate children 
born ; such decrease being probably due to more “Malthusianism” 
among the unmarried. 

To enter upon an examination of the effects of science, re- 
ligion, literature, and morality upon population generally, would 
lead very tar, and, as one advanced, possibly not always on firm 
ground. It is very obvious, however, that economic, biological, and 
ethical questions of the highest national importance, are involved 
in the question of a declining birth-rate. Nor can it confidently 
be said that the fall in illegitimacy. means necessarily a rise in 
morality. The present writer (as a Scotsman who knows some- 
thing of Scotland) is prepared to maintain that illegitimacy may, 
indeed, be an indication rather of virtue than of vice. 

One of the most interesting problems of population, bastardy, 
is caused in some cases simply by an anticipation of the marriage 
ceremony. Physically speaking, it appears that illegitimacy has in 
it some of the elements of good. Natural children, wheg the off- 
spring of parents at their bodily best, are generally very viable, 
developing into robust men and women. Witness, William the 
Conqueror. One of the most eminent of living biologists, Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson, advises intending parents to marry early, 
“ otherwise their strong love-children will never be born.” 

Many leading sociologists have spoken in sorrow to the present 
writer about the sexual immorality of Scotland, as shown in her 
high rate of illegitimacy. Some plain speaking has generally 
altered their opinion. Quite recently, I discussed this point with 
Mr. Pett Ridge, whose “Baby Boarders” home is his laudable 
hobby ; and I endeavoured to give reasons for refusing to accept 
illegitimacy as a sure and general test of sexual immorality. Upon 
this matter, I may quote convincingly from “ Giffen’s Economic 
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Iuquiries and Studies,” XIV., in Vol. IL, p. 55, “On International 
Statistical Comparisons.” After discussing statistics of crime, Sir 
Robert Giffen proceeds to prove that it may be wrong to brand 
bastardy as the worst form of vice:— 


“The statistics bearing on sexual morality are equally 
difficult to handle. The test here that is most commonly used 
is that of illegitimacy; but the truth is, that illegitimacy by 
itself tells little; for the simple reason that in a town com- 
munity there may be prostitution without illegitimate births, 
whereas in a rural community there may be even less profligacy 
than in the town, but with a larger number of illegitimate births 
in consequence of there being no prostitution.” 


Nothing is more fallacious than the pushing of statistics to con- 
clusions they do not bear; the figures as to illegitimacy in rural 
Ireland—to take another aspect of the question—stand much better 
than those of rural Scotland, but it would be a somewhat rash in- 
ference that, therefore, the rural population of Ireland is the 
superior in general morale. 

Ireland is a retrograde factor in the population of the United 
Kingdom ; the total of its numbers having fallen from eight mil- 
lions in 1841 to only a little over four-and-a-half millions in 1901. 
While the population of Great Britain has grown from the first 
census at the following rates per cent. in each inter-censal period: 




















Census. “ee Scotland. United Kingdom. 
1801-1811 14°5 12‘2 -_— 
1811-1821 17°5 15°8 —* 
1821-1831 15°8 130 150 
1831-1841 14°3 10°8 11‘2 
1841-1851 12°7 10‘2 2°55 
1851-1861 119 60 57 
1861-1871 13'2 97 88 
1871-1881 14°4 112 108 
1881-1891 I1‘7 78 8:2 
1891-1901 12°2 It‘! 9°9 





The variation in the rate of increase in the United Kingdom is 
owing very considerably to the decline in the population of Ireland. 
It will be observed that the smallest increase in the United King- 
dom is 2°§ per cent. in the period 1841 to 1851. Protectionists 
asserted that the decline in that decade was mainly subsequent to 
1845, maintaining that down to that unhappy year the Empire was 


* The first complete Census of the United Kingdon was taken in 1821. 
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eminently prosperous. Here we have an illustration of the neces- 
sity for a more frequent enumeration. Statistics showed conclusively 
that the loss of population to the Kingdom was the result of the 
failure of the potato crops in Ireland in 1846, followed by the 
famine of 1847, which caused a diminution also by emigration; the 
total decrease in the decennium being over 1} millions in the in- 
habitants of Ireland. The decrease in the population of Ireland 
was then (1841—1851) indeed 19°8 per cent., and at the following 
censuses, 1861 and onwards, has been 11°5, 6°7, 4°4, O'I, and 5°2; 
these retrogressive figures causing the rate for the United Kingdom 
to be diminished accordingly ; noticeably in 1881—1891, when the 
decrease in Ireland was at the rate of 9°! per cent. 

Ireland, previous to 1851, showed an increase at the two pre- 
vious censuses of 14°2 and 5°2, showing that she was coming down 
in rate of increase—but not that she was then retrogressive. Hence 
the excuse for her increase, as estimated in the following figures, 
which are culled from a mass of similar “ statistics ” put forward in 
1851 by opponents of Free Trade, to show that the population 
was disappearing since the repeal of the Corn Laws. “A change 
fraught with awful calamities.” 


ee IE TE TED, ic scacccnusdcongeimedaumndnenenpetuets 18,655,081 
Increase to 1846, one-half of preceding ten years...... 1,210,338 
SEE UE UENEE. acdicticrciessinendbbigucempeaiistneiasetines 8,175,124 
Increase to 1846, one-half of preceding 10 years ......... 203,862 


Pl, Baiannhiiedencubcdininbtiniateceiiaddaatibenmvaneiniens 28,245,305 
Actual population of the United Kingdom, census 1851 27,348,736 


Decrease of population since 1846 ............ 876,569 


A quinquennial census would shut out the opportunity of such 
flights of fancy on the part of those who abuse figures for political 
purposes. Some election leaflets of more recent date show ten- 
dencies in the same direction, evidently being the products rather 
of seekers after seats in Parliament than of seekers after truth. 

Of verity, however, much might be said regarding the parlous 
state of our present natality. But has not Mr. Wells already, in 
“ Mankind in the Making,” shown emphatically that “ Any collec- 
tive human enterprise, institution, movement, party, or state, is 
to be judged as a whole and completely, as it conduces more or less 
to wholesome and hopeful births.” While Mr. Wells was engaged 
upon that popular sociological work, I had some correspondence 
with him in regard to the birth-rate in different social conditions ; 
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and statistics show that the mothers and fathers of the upper 
classes have small families, partly because they marry later—a 
fact which does not conduce, apparently, to the aim of Mr. Wells— 
“@ qualitative and quantitive advance..... towards a higher 
and ampler standard of life.” 


Professor Karl Pearson states his belief that the mentally . 


better stock of the nation is not producing itself at the same rate 
as it did of old; the less able and the less energetic being more 
fertile (he says) than the better stocks. The investigation which 
the Professor undertook in 1906 into “The Relation of Fertility 
in Man to Social Status in London,” tends to show that there is 
ground for his opinion that in the Metropolis the lower the social 
and sanitary condition, the higher is the birth-rate. 

The race-maintaining sense should increase with morals. Sel- 
fishness is the sin which may destroy a nation. No external 
calamity can occasion any permanent diminution of a country’s 
population. Look at the Napoleonic wars. Bacon observes that 
“A civil ‘war, indeed, is like the heat of a fever; but a foreign 
war is like the heat of exercise, and serveth to keep the body in 
health.” The wisdom of Lord Bacon would doubtless have been 
less martial had he lived to mellow with advanced civilization. 
There is, however, applicability in the quotation to the progress 
of population in both France and Great Britain, while the great 
effort associated with the name of Napoleon was made by the two 
countries. 

Between 1792 and 1815, France lost upwards of four million 
men, while the losses of her opponents must have been still 
greater, as she was until the last almost constantly the victor. In 
the Moscow campaign above half-a-million of men perished; and 
in that of Leipsic, on the two sides, a still larger number. In the 
Peninsula, there were mowed down annually for seven years, three 
hundred thousand men. Famine, pestilence, and plague followed, 
as usual, in the rear of such mortal warfare. Famine was terrible 
in Great Britain in 1800, when wheat was 120s. the quarter. But 
war and famine had no permanent effect in lessening the numbers 
of France and of Great Britain. Indeed, the progress of the popu- 
lations went on, so that the population of old France, which in 
1789 was 25,400,000, had actually increased at the end of the war 
in 1816 to 28,500,000; while that of Great Britain had in the same 
period grown even more rapidly, having increased from 13,400,000 


to 18,740,000. Increased births filled the gaps made by the men . 


who fell fighting against France. There was, of course, decrease 
in the numbers of fighting men; but when the children grew up 


there was actually, in spite of war and famine, an increase in the - 


number of male adults. 
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The same principle operated in France, where the scarcity of 
adults rendered recruiting slow in the years just before the fall of 
Napoleon; and yet, in 1837, the population of France was 33} 
millions, having grown steadily from its total in 1816—28} millions. 

It is, however, to be observed that the rate of France’s in- 
crease was less actually in peace than in the time of war. The 
selfish evils of peace have, indeed, proved more inimical to the 
people of fair France than the unparalleled strain of the Napo- 
leonic wars! Malthus gave currency to the needless alarm of 
speculative philosophy as to the possibility of the human species 
proving too prolific. In France, the practical question is the oppo- 
site one; French publicists write pathetically today concerning 
Les sacrifices nécessaires pour maintenir la natalité francaise. 
And unto us, unless we mend our ways and multiply, will come 
the same fate. But I have not yet lest faith in the sound sense 
and morality of my fellow countrymen. : 

; Population, finally, has not a tendency to increase in a greater 

ratio than subsistence, in the present condition of civilization. 
Nay, the productive power of the community, as a whole, in- 
creases more rapidly than the consumers. The danger mentioned 
- by Malthus disappears in a wide economic survey. A large view 
of the lessons of human experience reveals that the equilibrium of 
nature is maintained by balancing principles; and to the eye of 
the moralist the history of the world gives reasoned hope. Looking 
back upon the past, with its majestic sequence of ordered law, we 
see the globe as a great graveyard. The very dust is the ashes of 
the dead ; the soil a buried world that sinned and suffered, and did 
ignoble deeds, and lived heroic life, and watered the seedfields of 
the future, with its tears and its blood. Shall we not continue to 
move upward in the splendid spiral of social evolution ? 


GEORGE T. BISSET-SMITH. 











THE TARIFF IN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR MARKETS. 


MODERN Protection, as advocated by the most enlightened of 
Tariff Reformers, is not put forward as being in itself a direct cure 
for unemployment, or a direct benefit to home industries. They 
point to unemployment, and to conditions which they consider un- 
satisfactory in our home industries, as being in part, at least, caused 
by the outstripping of Britain by other commercial nations in the 
competition for the world’s markets. They point to these nations 
gradually ousting us from their own markets by their own tariffs, 
and from the markets of each other by preferential tariffs. They 
point to them developing their own resources in this way, at the 
expense of the rest of the world, while our own vast Empire re- 
mains undeveloped ; and, while, as our own domestic resources in 
capital and population increase, instead of remaining in Britain to 
swell our wealth and our greatness, they drift away to these other 
countries. And some of these self-styled Imperialists even com- 
plain, in true Little Englander style, of these resources of ours 
drifting to our own colonies, and raise their voices anew in insular 
lamentation at each fresh batch of emigrants who sail for Canade 
or other parts of the British dominions to people and develop our 
British Empire, with a British population. They say, these modern 
Protectionists, that we are losing, and are bound to lose, in the 
international scramble for markets, unless we, too, equip ourselves 
with a system of tariffs to fight our rivals with the same weapon 
with which they are fighting us, and beating us. The tariff, they 
say, would form an attraction for capital in this country, and would 
thus at least stem the flow of capital away from us to be invested 
abroad; and we would thus keep capital and population in our 
own country to develop our own resources; while, by Imperial 
Preference, we could include the whole Empire in the scheme. 
And, in addition, we could use our tariffs, just as we would use our 
“ Dreadnoughts,” as an instrument of warfare to inflict a direct 
injury on our commercial rivals whenever our commercial interests 
clashed with theirs. 
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This is, perhaps, the most subtle argument of the Tariff Re- 
form movement, and appeals more than any other to the mer- 
chant and the City, and to those who pride themselves on the 
breadth, the Imperialism, and the statesmanship of their political 
outlook. In an article by the present writer in the Westminster 
Review for May, we have endeavoured to demonstrate the futility 
of Tariff Reform as a remedy for. unemployment, and for in- 
security of capital, and the positive injury which it would inflict on 
Britain and the Empire; let us now follow Tariff Reform itite 
this, its last trench, and investigate what its effect would be as an 
attraction for capital and commerce, and as a weapon of warfare. 

When we talk of this thing or that “attracting” capital or 
population, or driving it away, it must always be clearly under- 
stood that such results are not effected in a day, or even in a year, 
or even in a generatio Whether the operative cause be Free 
Trade, or Tariffs,.¢r@iny other factor, such movements act only 
slowly and tentativély; they act only as influences, tendencies at- 
tractive forces Which operate among, and perhaps against, many 
others, but which operate in a certain definite, decided direction. 
When we talk of them “ attracting” or “repelling,” we talk only 
of the direction in which they influence, and not of the strength 
with which the act, nor of the speed of the motion which they induce. 

What truth is there, then, in the suggestion that a Tariff can 
attract capital? In the articles by the present writer in the Wesé- 
minster Revtew for April and May, we have already indicated hew 
Tariff. act as a disturbing and confusing cause in COmmerce, and 
reduce the productive capacity of capital in the cotintry adopting 
them. It is clear on the face of it, that these effects must inevit- 
ably act, not to attract capital, but to repel it. But let us dip a 
little deeper into the matter. 

First, we must dispel all idea of a tariff conferring exceptional 

profits on capital. If a tariff is set up so as to protect a special 
ledunti it encourages that special industry, as compared with the 
others within the protected area; but as soon as ever it enables 
any exceptional profit to be made in it, it immediately attracts 
capital and labour into if, to share in this exceptional profit, until 
the competition among those engaged in it brings down the profits 
to the same level as that to be made in other industries, when it 
automatically ceases to attract. Competition prevents exceptional 
profits from being made from resources which are equally available 
for all. 

Where there is a monopoly, iz, the impossibility of 
competition, exceptional profits may, of course, be made. But 
there, of course, the presence or absence of a tariff makes no differ- 
ence, sincé there is no competition for the tariff to protect a 
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monopoly from. This, of course, does not overlook the fact that 
exceptional skill or knowledge may enable exceptional profits to 
be made ; and that a tariff may enable such exceptional knowledge 
or skill to enjoy a virtual monopoly, by eliminating the competi- 
tion of those who are able to produce a similar commodity without 
the necessity of such specia] knowledge or skill. 


Nor does it overlook the fact that the tariff itself may facilitate 
_the formation of powerful combines, by directing the resources of 
the country into a number of small industries producing for the 
home market, instead of into more extensive industries producing 
for the whole world But monopolies cannot attract capital. They 
merely enable those who are fortunate enough to obtain them to 
enjoy the whole profits which would otherwise have been shared 
by other producers within the territorial limits of the monopoly. 
They tend rather to drive capital away, since they enable the holder 
to levy toll upon the capital invested in other industries. 


It is this levelling effect of compétition which deprives the 
tariff of any virtue as a means of protecting capital from the in-/ 
security caused by competition, foreign or otherwise. It 
merely substitutes the competition of few in the smaller 
home market for the competition of more in the larger world’s 
markets. It is not, then, by offering profits above the average that 
Tariff Reform could attract capital. How, then, does the tariff 
influence capital ? 


It must be clearly understood also that there are many factors 
which influence the dispositién of the world’s capital and popula- 
tion, apart altogether from tariffs, factors which operate entirely 
independently éf tariffs and of each other. We have already 
noticed how special knowledge or skill may enable capital, and, 
consequently, population, to be employed in one place or another, 
where otherwise they could not have been. Mere sentiment may 
have the same effect. But among all such factors the most im- 
portant are the natural resources of the different parts of the 
world. These remain unmoved and unalterable by any tariff, skill 
or sentiment. Skill, and knowledge, and discovery, and invention 
may, indeed, make them available, or may make them more valu- 
able, or sentiment may actually give them whatever value they 
have; but this a tariff can never do. If, say, a certain seam of 
coal was of a certain quality before, no tariff can alter that quality. 
And it is upon its quality that its value and profit to man depend. 
The tariff may induce men to use it by depriving them of the use 
of a better, and thus forcing them to use the next best rather than 
none at all, or an even worse quality. But the quality of the seam 
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has remained the same ; and therefore its real (as distinct from its 
comparative) value, its usefulness, its profit to man, has remained 
the same. If one country has thus better natural resources than 
another, that fact always operates as an attraction for capital and 
population to that country. Or if, in one part of the world, there 
are natural resources which have not been found in the rest of the 
world, and for which there is an effective demand, that will always 
act to attract the capital and population necessary to work it, to 
that part of the world. No tariff can alter the strength of that 
attraction, though it may oppose to it a counter-attraction which 
may reduce or destroy the effective demand for the products of 
these resources. But while the tariff can create a counter-attrac- 
tion, it can never either increase or decrease the actual value of 
natural resources. And it is the natural resources which primarily 
determine the distribution of the commercial resources, the capital 
and population. When the population of the world is free from 
artificial restrictions of its own making, it spreads outwards 
into the places with the best natural resources; and its resources 
are used first and used most in those places which have the 
best natural attractions. This is obvious. The human race, from 
its inherent nature, strives ever to attain to the best it can for 
itself. It seeks ever for the land flowing with milk and honey. 
This is the very source of the commercial instinct ; the very main- 
spring of commerce. The race can obviously do the best for itself 
in the places where the natural resources are best. But when 
these places become fully developed, and over-crowded, they be- 
come less productive to the separate individuals, and so it becomes 
equally profitable to develop the less naturally favoured places. 
Wherever more profit is to be made than in other places, thither 
the people and capital continue to be attracted till all are so 
developed that no more profit is to be made in that place than in 
another. This is what is meant by a “ profitable” gccupation or 
industry—one in which the profits to be earned from a given 
amount of capital or labour are approximately as high as would be 
earned from any industry in any part of the world) Competition 
tends to level profits to an average throughout the whole commer- 
cial world, just as it does in any one industry or community. The 
total amount of capital for which an attraction can exist in any one 
spot is therefore in direct proportion to the amount of profit which 
can be made there. Now, we have already pointed out that a tariff 
can do nothing whatever to add to these profits in any place. It can 
do nothing to make the natural resources of the place more useful to 
man, it can do nothing to increase man’s skill or ability to use 
these natural resources; and it is these two factors alone which 
create commodities for man, which create profits and determine 
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their amount, which create attractions for capital and popula- 
tion. But if a tariff cannot alter these factors, if it cannot increase 
the profits, it can prevent men from using their abilities upon the 
best available natural resources, by handicapping them whenever 
they seek to do so. If it cannot create an attraction, it can destroy 
it. 

But while this proposition is clear in the abstract, it is confusing 
in practice. It is clear, at one extreme, if we consider the case of a 
desert island. It has no natural resources, and no capital or popu- 
lation are attracted to it. No number or amount of tariffs could 
ever attract population or capital thither. It is equally clear at the 
other extreme. If it is discovered that the island has a fertile soil 
for agriculture, which can be profitably worked, no tariff is needed 
to attract the capital and labour to work it. No tariff, however 
high, on its agricultural produce, will either hinder or encourage the 
development of that agricultural industry. It can produce corn, 
et cetera, as cheaply, on the spot, as any foreigner can sell it there, 
and with as great a profit to the producers. That is implied in 
saying it is “profitable.” It is also implied that this addition 
of corn to the world’s supply is not excessive for the world’s de- 
mand, and that therefore the agricultural industry throughout the 
world is still “ profitable.” The industry, in a word, does not suffer 
by comparison with, by competition with, other “producers,” in 
that, or in any other industry, in any part of the world. There- 
fore, the elimination or mitigation of foreign competition, by tariff 
or otherwise, can be of no benefit or help to it. The proposition 
is clear at both extremes; but as the intermediate states between 
these extremes are more complicated, let us apply our proposition 
in these cases also. 


Suppose, for instance, in our supposed island, or in any other 
community, the individuals of the community find it to their advan- 
tage to buy spades, or any other article, made in the community, 
rather than those imported from abroad. They will only buy them 
if they do find it to their advantage. And it will only be to their 
advantage if they can buy the home-made spades cheaper, or of a 
better quality, or in some way which represents a saving to them, 
and therefore a better profit, in one way or another. The (spade- 
making) industry will only be established there, the capital and 
labour will only be attracted into it, from the world at large, if the 
products (the spades) can be profitably made under such conditions ; 
conditions with which the foreign imported article cannot compete— 
lower price, better quality, e¢ cetera. It is obvious that no tariff is 
needed to attract the capital to such an (¢.g., spade-making) industry. 
And, it is equally obvious that no tariff on its products (spades) can 
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make any difference to it; any more than in the case of the prior- 
established industries (agriculture, ef cetera) 

Suppose, on the other hand, the individuals of the community 
do not find it to their advantage to buy home-made articles (spades) 
in preference to foreign imported ones; that can only be because 
the home-made ones are dearer, or of inferior quality, or in some 
way or other cost more to the consumers (the farmers) and so 
reduce their profits. If it is to their advantage, they 
will buy them. And if they do not buy them, it is 
because they do not consider it to their advantage; the home 
producer cannot profitably make them so as to sell them to the 
advantage of the consumer, in competition with the foreign article. 
If the producer could do so, as we have seen, he would be attracted 
to the spot to do so, by that fact alone. At the lowest price, the 
best quality, or, in One way or another, the most advantageous 
terms, at which the home producer can afford to produce the articles 
(spades) for the home consumer, it would be an additional cost to 
the consumer to buy thém, and therefore a reduced profit. If now, 
you put on a tariff against the importation of that article (the spades) 
in order to foster that industry (spade-making) what is the effect? 
You simply force the individuals of the community (the farmers) 
to buy the articles (the spades) at a disadvantage, to suffer a re- 
duction of their profits, in order that the profits of the protected 
industry (the spade-making) may be raised to a profitable level. 
You merely burden the individuals of the community with the cost 
of maintaining capital and labour in an unprofitable industry. You 
merely burden the capital of the community with the cost of paying 
to the capital in the protected industry a sum in lieu of the profits 
which it would need to make before it could be considered a profit- 
able industry. This reduces the profits to be made by the indivi- 
duals in that community. And competition keeps down the profits, 
even in the protected industry, to the level of the reduced profits 
which can be made in the others. So that the profits to be made 
by any individual in that whole community would be reduced, 
would have a burden laid upon them. And since we have seen 
that the profits to be so made here, without tariffs, were just the 
average profits to be made anywhere else, it is obvious that the 
tariff has now reduced the profits to be made here below the 
rate which could be made, here or elsewhere, before the imposition 
of the tariffs. It has not created commercial attractions. It has 
only injured or destroyed them. 

We are in a position, now, to see how a tariff affects the 
attractions which the protected country offers to capital. Each 
separate tariff operates, not by adding to the prosperity of thé 
country, but by burdening it with the expense of keeping up in- 
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dustries which are unprofitable. It holds out to capital no lure 
of additional profits, but instead it penalises capital with the bur- 
den of providing profits for unprofitably employed capital—of pro- 
viding profits not even at such a rate as to lure capital into that 
unprofitable business, but at the same reduced rate which it has 
inflicted on profitably employed capital. That the tariff also in- 
flicts a corresponding injury on the foreign producer is obvious. 
The question remains, on whom does the tariff inflict the greater 
injury—on its own imposers, or on the foreigners? For 
where the less injury is inflicted, thither will the impoverished 
capital and population of the world in future be attracted. Is the 
beggarly preference in favour of the tariff-imposer or of the 
foreigner ? 

In the first place, we must clearly understand that, though the 
permanent weight of a tariff falls, to begin with, upon the con- 
sumer of the particular article taxed, yet any exceptional burden 
that falls on him is soon passed on by him to all the other con- 
sumers who are directly and indirectly connected with him by the 
links of commerce, till they all share it alike. The baker who has 
to pay more for his flour is not going to suffer alone; so he in- 
creases the price of his loaf. The labourer who sells his labour is 
not going to sell it for the old price, since that represents a lower 
wage, because it will now buy less. And so, all through, since 
the value of money has been reduced by the increase in the price 
of one or more commodities, everybody demands more money, 
in exchange for a given commodity, than before. Assum- 
ing that the financial system is in proper order, the balance of 
exchange is always preserved intact. The “exports” of the in- 
dividual, as of the community, must always be equal to the “ im- 
ports.” If he has to pay more for his “imports” he charges more 
for his “exports.” And thus the original burden ultimately tends 
to be shared proportionately over the whole commerce of the com- 
munity. So whatever burden there may be, it is the commercial 
community, as a whole, who ultimately have to bear it. In the end 
it thus matters little which article is taxed and which is not. The 
tariff is of no less concern to Birmingham than it is to Manchester. 
Whatever loss the tariff may cause is shared ultimately by the 
whole community. So also, whatever burden the inception of the 
tariff system may cause, whatever the cost of making the change 
in the industries of the country, as distinct from the ultimate per- 
manent effect of the tariff after the system is properly under way, 
whatever the expense of the disturbance of trade, may be, that 
burden also, though it falls in the first instance upon the consumers 
of the articles taxed ultimately tends to be shared by the whole 
community. But it does make this difference which article is taxed 
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and which is not, that the consumers of the articles taxed have to 
bear the initial shock. They are the people who are made to 
advance the money in the first place to pay the cost of 
carrying out the change. It is no doubt usually repaid 
to them, so that they ultimately bear only their share; 
but unless their resources are elastic enough they may break 
down under the initial load It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that the taxes should be laid on articles, the consumers 
of which have sufficiently elastic resources to bear the initial bur- 
den, and who are able easily to adjust the burden so as to be 
shared by the commercial community. If you tax bread the con- 
sumers of bread have to bear the burden of the increased cost, 
until the tax has fostered the growth of corn and of the milling in- 
dustry to such an extent as to bring down the price to its ultimate 
level. The working classes, as consumers, have to bear the pre- 
ponderating share of that burden Their resources are small 
and inelastic, and it weighs heavily upon them to begin with. But 
that is not all, for it is not easy for them to obtain an advance in 
their wages, and thus pass on the burden. Many of them never 
could do so, within the time, the years maybe, before 
prices returned to their ultimate level. None of them 
could, until much of the burden had been borne by 
themselves unrelieved. A great part of the burden and strain 
would thus be laid directly on the working-classes. But, even if 
no tax were laid on food, or on any article consumed by the 
working classes, the working-classes would have a share of the 
burden passed on to them, in common with the rest 
of the community, as we have already seen. And they 
would experience precisely this same difficulty, which we have just 
noted, in passing on that burden to be shared by others. A fixed 
wage acts as a dam to retain upon the shoulders of the wage- 
earning classes an altogether disproportionate share of-every such 
tariff-created burden, whether it is in taxes on food that it originates 
or in taxes upon anything else. To keep the tariffs off corn or any 
other necessaries would make little difference to the working classes. 
It is they who would be forced to bear the lion’s share of the 
burden, in any case. However sincere the declarations of Mr. Bal- 
four and other Unionists, that no extra burden will be laid by 
Tariff Reform on the working-classes, and however sincere their 
belief that by keeping corn partially untaxed, they will ameliorate 
the burden on the price of bread, it is as physically impossible to 
prevent the burden falling, and falling in altogether disproportionate 
weight, on the wage-earning classes, and on everybody with narrow 
resources, as it would be to induce a yacht’s punt, launched on the 
Niagara Rapids, to drift up the stream, instead of down into the 
abyss below. 
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Now, this burden, as we have noticed, is passed on from 
shoulder to shoulder, and shared by the whole commercial com- 
munity, just by the fact that commerce is an exchange. Whether 
the burdensome alteration be made on a man’s “ imports” or on 
his “exports,” or on the purchasing power—the value—of the 
money by which he is able to exchange the one for the other, 
it makes no difference. The exchange must always be 
adjusted to be as nearly exact as is physically possible. 
The extent to which the individual is affected by the 
alteration can thus be measured by the extent to which it 
alters the amount of his “exports” or of his “imports.” And, as 
we have seen in a former article, what applies to individuals ap- 
plies equally to communities. The extent to which a community is 
affetted by a tariff can be measured by the reduction of its imports 
or of itsexports. If acommunity suffers by a reduction in its im- 
ports, it passes on the burden to be shared by the rest of the world 
by reducing its exports equally. If its exports were not reduced, 
it would fail to pass on any share of the burden to the rest of the 
world. It would go on exchanging as much for fewer imports as it 
used to exchange for more. ~ While the foreigner’s prices to it 
were raised, it would not have raised its prices to the foreigner. 
It would bear the whole burden alone, while the rest of the world 
would suffer nothing, but, on the contrary, would gain. If it suc- 
ceeded in making the rest of the world suffer more of the burden 
than itself, it could only do so by reducing its exports more than its 
imports, by exchanging with its foreign customers less for the com- 
modities it continued to buy from them than it used to exchange. 
But, of course, no tariff reformer would admit that if his tariff reduced 
imports it would reduce exports more; nor do we maintain that 
the nation adopting the tariff bears more of the burden than the 
foreign producers of the actual commodities taxed. The truth is 
that, since imports are paid for by exports, and imports and ex- 
ports are equally affected, the burden is shared equally between 
those on either side of the tariff wall. It is borne one-half by the 
nation imposing the tariffs, and one-half, neither more nor less, by 
the whole of the rest of the commercial world. The nation imposing 
the tariffs lays on itself the burden of maintaining an unprofitable 
industry, and the rest of the commercial world affected have a pre- 
cisely similar and equal burden laid upon them. If the nation im- 
posing the tariffs does one-half of the world’s total commerce, the 
effect of the tariff will be to make itself neither more nor less 
attractive to capital than the rest of the world. All will be made 
equally less attractive. But if (as is invariably the case, so far as 
practical politics are concerned), it does less (and it is always vastly 
less) than one-half of the world’s total commerce, it lays upon its 
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own smaller share of the commerce the same burden as it lays 
upon the larger share. It causes its own few industries to bear 
together as great a burden as it causes all the rest of the industries 
of the world to share among them. It creates a preference in 
favour of the rest of the world as an attraction for capital The 
tariff tends to drive capital away, anywhere and everywhere; but 
always away from the country imposing it. 

The effect of preferential tariffs, of course, is merely to in- 
clude, more or less, within the ambit of the tariff, the country in 
favour of which the preference is made. So much for this scheme 
for checking the flow of capital from our shores, and creating an 
attraction for it! 

As for the population, or “ labour,” it, of course, follows capi- 
tal The attractions for the one attract the other. Comparisons 
of the relative conditions of “labour” in different countries are apt 
to be entirely misleading. It must be remembered that “ labour ” 
is a commodity, like any other commodity. Apart from supply 
and demand, its “price” depends upon the cost of the necessaries 
of life. Its price is the sum necessary to provide the labourer and 
average family with the necessaries of life. Accordingly, wherever 
the standard of living is the same the rewards of labour—the con- 
ditions of labour—tend to become the same. nd, accordingly 
there can be no more attraction for pure “labour” in one place, 
where there is capital to employ it, than in another. But, in 
nearly every industry, and in nearly every part of the world, there 
is now included in the wages of the employee a portion, a pro- 
portion, of the profits. The conditions of “labour,” the condi- 
tions of the working-classes, thus depend primarily upon the ex- 
tent to which they participate in the profits, the extent to which 
“socialism” has developed. But if we assume the same amount 
of “socialism” in different countries, the condition of the working- 
classes will obviousy depend upon the amount of profts made and 
available for division. This, of course, depends upon the factors 
we have been considering in this article. Accordingly, as a 
practical test of one system, as compared with another, 
the relative conditions of the working classes is worth- 
less, unless their social and industrial institutions are other- 
wise identical. The only true test would be the gross profits 
made (before paying wages) from a given amount of capital and a 
given amount of work (whether performed by “ labour,” or by 
employers) And even then, there are many other factors than 
the tariff system, which would need to be taken into account. 
Nevertheless, from the point of view of the working classes, that 
system is best which enables most profits to be made, profits in 
which, by organisation, they may be able to participate. 
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But it is suggested that all the protectionist countries are 
gradually excluding us from their own markets throughout the 
world,-and thus attracting capital and industry to themselves at our 
expense. Obviously, this is quite the opposite of the real effect 
of the encroachments of Protection. Each tariff, as we have seen, 
creates a preference in favour of all the rest of the 
world, and against the country imposing it, as an attrac- 
tion for capital and industry. Therefore, those nations which 
are least protected, and especially those which have clung to abso- 
lute free trade, have, by each new tariff created anywhere in the 
world, been given a new, an increased, preference, over all the rest 
of the world. No doubt each tariff must always reduce the re- 
sources of the world; must always reduce the profits which can be 
made in commerce ; but, in these reduced resources, each new tariff 
must always give to the free trade country an increased preference 
as compared with the protected countries. Of the tariff- 
impoverished commerce that remains in the world, Great Britain 
must have a vastly greater share than if she had to struggle on even 
terms with her commercial rivals. That her imports come from 
one source, and her exports go to another, matters nothing to her. 
Were the process reversed it could be no advantage. The flow of 
commerce, the sequence of exchange, flows in the direction which 
is most profitable to the community engaging in it. 


But what of the suggestion that Britain, with its inflated share 
of the world’s commerce, should now throw away the advantage it 
has had thrust upon it over practically all the rest of the world? 
To reduce ourselves to equal terms with our protected rivals, by 
adopting tariffs, could result only in creating a powerful attraction 
in the rest of the world for all that excess of the world’s existing 
commerce which has been driven here by their tariffs alone. It 
could result only in appalling and swift disaster, such as would 
cause all the world to look on in amazement and consternation. 





But, if such suggestions are out of the question; what shall 
we say of the suggestion that we should use this instrument of 
tariffs as an engine of mere commercial destruction and warfare? 
We have seen that we would injure ourselves to precisely the same 
extent as we would injure the foreign producer ; and that we would 
create a preference as an attraction for capital, to drive it outside 
our own boundaries. Is this an instrument that can seriously be 
recommended as an engine of warfare? The very suggestion is 
ludicrous. It reminds one of the precisely similar suggestion of 
the rustic who had been run over by a motor-car. He would get 
even with the motorists next time, he said, because he had filled 
his pockets with dynamite! 
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But the question remains, what are we to do to check the in- 

juries which are undoubtedly done to our commerce by foreign 
tariffs—injuries temporary and permanent—even though they in- 
jure the tariff-imposers more? We do not hesitate to plunge into 
deadly warfare in order to secure the power of deciding whether 
trade shall be free to our merchants, or in order to prevent other 
nations acquiring the power to interfere with the free trade of our 
merchants, in this or in that part of the world; why should we 
hesitate the less when they come to exercise the powers they have, 
or have acquired, to the injury of our merchants and our com- 
merce? Surely, the exercise of the power is of even more con- 
cern than the mere acquisition of the right to use it? 
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RACE PREJUDICE. 


STRENUOUS efforts are made in the spring of every year by the 
greater British colonies to obtain immigrants. With the help of 
attractive pamphlets and glowing wall-posters, free magazines, free 
pictorial guides, free maps, and free information, the colonial emi- 
gration agents compete briskly with one another in the labour 
market. Their public advertisements are imperative. “ Wanted at 
once,” insists the Canadian Assistant Superintendent of Emigra- 
tion in an expensive illustrated double-column announcement, pub- 
lished in the English newspapers, “‘Wanted at once, for per- 
manent employment on farms in Canada, 5,000 experienced farm 
hands, average yearly wages £60 to £70, all found; 1,700 inex- 
perienced labourers, £25 to £40, all found ; 1,000 married couples.” 
“ Fifty pound passages paid to Queensland for all who have £5,” 
proclaims another colony. Experienced or inexperienced, married 
or single, are welcome, if only they come at once. “160 fat and 
fertile acres for nothing,” one appeal continues, and finally, almost 
plaintively, “Don’t you want a free farm?” Contrast with this 
the action of the same self-governing colonies in regard to Asiatic 
races. Throughout the Australian Commonwealth, Asiatics are 
excluded. It is true the instrument by which exclusion is effected 
contains no mention of Asia or its people, and makes no reference 
to race preferences. The ostensible motive of selection is the re- 
gard the Australian Colonies have for literary education. “The 
immigration into the Commonwealth of the persons described . . . 
(hereinafter called ‘ prohibited immigrants’), is prohibited, namely 
—(a) Any person who fails to pass the dictation test, that is to say, 
who, when an officer dictates to him not less than fifty words in any 
prescribed language, fails to write them out in that language in the 
presence of the officer.” (Immigration Restriction Act, 1901, as 
amended by the Immigration Restriction Amendment Act, 1905, 
and by the Contract Immigrants’ Act, 1905; Clause 3). The 
dictation test, if applied, is fatal to any body of persons of any 
nationality. It is not applied to Europeans, but by this test the 
Asiatic is barred out. Similarly in Canada, there is no legislation 
whatever against Asiatics as such, but in practice the Dominion 
exercises all possible restriction. Japanese immigration to Canada 
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(as well as to the United States) is now severely restricted by 
means of an understanding with the Government of Japan. 
Chinese desirous to enter are subject to a poll tax of 500 dollars. 
Sir W. Laurier, in a memorandum of March 2nd, 1908, represented 
that “ Notwithstanding the regulations for the restriction of immi- 
gration from the Orient, certain classes of immigrants, in particular 
British East Indians, are being induced to come to Canada under 
circumstances which may necessitate a refusal of their admission 
to our shores,” and accordingly Mr. Mackenzie King, Canadian 
Deputy Minister of Labour, was commissioned to visit England 
and confer with the British authorities on the subject. On the 
conclusion of his visit he drew up a report, in which, while ad- 
dressing himself to the matter with every expression of sympathy 
for the Oriental and in particular for the Indian, he shows himself, 
as Canadians generally do, clear and unhesitating in his dislike of 
the Asiatic as a fellow-colonist. “That Canada should desire to 
restrict immigration from the Orient is regarded as natural, that 
Canada should remain a white man’s country is believed to be not 
only desirable for economic and social reasons, but highly neces- 
sary on political and national grounds.” In South Africa, the 
Cape Colony, with its mixed population of British and Dutch, 
Zulu and Hottentot, can nevér be a white man’s land, but it aspires 
to be the strictest of all the colonies in its exclusion of the Asiatic. 
The Transvaal imposes registration and severe restrictions, and in 
Natal, where Indian labour has made itself indispensible, it is 
sought to reduce the number of “ free Indians,” and admit natives 
of India only as indentured labourers. 

What, after all, is the matter with the Asiatic? Canada, 
Australia, South Africa—these are not infant communities, not 
experimental States, but they are the most successful colonies the 
world has ever seen. Colonial opinion exceeds by far the written 
law in antagonism to Asiatic development, and in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the greater part of South Africa, that opinion is unani- 
mous. Though they may sometimes be uneasy of conscience, the 
colonists are firm of conviction. East and west, north and south, 
as Anglo-Saxon rule runs round the globe, the door is closed to 
the free development of Asia’s children. It is not in the colonial 
statute-books that anti-Asiatic feeling finds strongest expression, 
but in the unrecorded incidents of everyday life. It is sometimes 
supposed to be a question of economic rivalry, or an esthetic pre- 
ference for a white skin over a dusky one. These, however, are 
but the accidents of local circumstances. Race antagonism con- 
tinues unabated where these superficial conditions are not found, 
and where they are found, apart from Asiatic taint, there is no 
antagonism. The Manchurian, Mongol, and northern Chinese are 
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often fairer of skin than Spaniards, Portuguese, Southern Italians, 
Greeks, and South Russians; it is the Asiatic blood that is ana- 
thema. On the other hand, no objection is taken to the Russian 
peasant population of Southern Siberia, though it be as Asiatic as 
Kenghis Khan. 

Again, it is not merely a matter of the colonies for the 
colonists, for the same feeling of antipathy is exhibited by the 
European resident in the natives’ country of origin. In some of 
the treaty ports of China, Asiatics, especially Chinese, are ex- 
cluded, naturally and as a matter of course, from the foreigners’ 
houses, clubs, and public places of resort—except in a menial capa- 
city. At Tientsin, where the foreign population is guarded against 
attack by a garrison consisting largely of Indian troops, Indians, 
as well as Chinese, are excluded from the public park in the British 
concession; all persons wearing turbans or queues are excluded, 
but Japanese have been admitted, in spite of protests in the Eng- 
lish, French, and German local press, since the Russo-Japanese 
war. Indian regimental bandsmen are admitted, in order that they 
may play for the délectation of foreign residents, English, French, 
German, Russian, and what you please, but the rest of the regi- 
ment must stay outside the railings. An Indian agitator a year or 
two ago, at Tientsin, made capital out of these facts. He pointed 
out that while the municipal rule said, “Indians and dogs not 
admitted,” and the most loyal and peaceable Indians were ex- 
cluded, save by special permit (which they declined to ask for), 
free permission to enter was granted to any or all Europeans, in- 
cluding, as it happened, a gang of Russo-Siberian adventurers of 
the worst description, as well as to Levantine dealers in women’s 
flesh, who haunted the place, among them murderers, thieves, and 
so on. The very scum of Europe had free admission, but the 
flower of Asia had not. So the agitator stirred up discontent, and 
in due time was expelled from the country as a mischievous person, 
but the exclusion rule continued to stand, and no doubt is still 
valid. 

Thus minor communities show the same antipathy as the 
major, even when no possible thought of wage rivalry exists, and 
when no one can suggest that the Asiatics in question are beneath 
the Europeans individually as regards morals, conduct, or 
reputation. 

In the effort to find reasons for his attitude, the white man 
falls into unconscious insincerity. Mr. Mackenzie King, in adduc- 
ing the principal reasons “ which may necessitate a refusal of their 
admission to our shores "and have since necessitated it—gives 
the following as his leading argument :—“ Experience has shown 
that immigrants of this class, having been accustomed to the con- 
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ditions of a tropical climate, are wholly unsuited to this country, 
and their ability to readily adapt themselves to surroundings so 
entirely different, inevitably brings upon them much suffering and 
privation.” He appends figures of lung disease among Indians in 
Canada. In other words—still Mr. King’s—exclusion is desirable 
“in the interests of the East Indians themselves.” No one will 
wish to accuse the Canadian Labour Deputy Minister of conscious 
insincerity, but the thought suggests itself that the superior con- 
geniality of a tropical climate for Indians could have had nothing 
to do with anti-Japanese riots at Vancouver, nor with a 500 dollar 
tax on Chinese. The reason for anti-Asiatic measures, to be 
valid, must be common to the several colonies and countries adopt- 
ing those measures, and the objectionable features must be com- 
mon to the races excluded. Statistics of lung disease among 
Indian labourers in Canada will not explain their exclusion from 
the tropics of Queensland, nor account for the equal unpopularity 
of hardy-lunged labour from China and Japan; neither can they 
be greatly valued by a Government which sends Indian regiments, 
with satisfactory results, to brave the sub-arctic winter of northern 
China, where the thermometer reaches zero Fahrenheit, rivers are 
frozen a foot thick, and the ports are ice-bound for over two 
months. In Australia, one of the alleged causes of antagonism is 
that Asiatic labour competes with and undermines white labour. 
In the United States the same argument is advanced. This plea, 
however, in no way accounts for the anti-Asiatic attitude of Natal, 
where white labour does not avail, and where black labour is in- 
adequate. It cannot be simply a case of wage-earning rivalry, 
when a Natal Government Commission reports that Indian immi- 
gration must not be stopped until another adequate supply of 
labour is guaranteed, and proceeds to show that no other adequate 
supply exists. Indian labour is “essential to the maintenance of 
the interests of the Colony,” “abolition would cause industries to 
decline,” “expansion must, as a matter of course, be seriously 
hampered, if not altogether checked, by any untimely interference 
with the supply of labour ”—yet the Colony of Natal is more 
bitterly anti-Indian than many other parts of the Empire. “ Your 
Commission is convinced that a supply of indentured Indians is 
absolutely essential to the industries...” and, in almost the 
same breath, “Your Commission has no hesitation in saying that 
the evidence is practically unanimous that the Indian is undesir- 
able in this Colony other than as a labourer, and, in view of this 
unanimous opinion, steps should be taken to prevent an increase 
in the number of free Asiatic colonists.” (Colony of Natal: 
Report of the Indian Immigration Commission, Pietermaritzburg, 
1909). Here, as in the Transvaal, it is not Asiatic labour as an 
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economic factor that is objected to. Indentured, registered, or 
enclosed in a compound, under contract to leave at a fixed date, 
with no possibility of family life, and with no option of settling in 
the Colony, Asiatic labour is desirable; the free Asiatic is not. 

Let it be urged that the exclusion of Asiatics practised by the 
greater self-governing British colonies, is not dictated by any desire 
to oppress the Asiatic; rather, on the contrary, by the desire to 
remove the temptation to oppress him. They wish to avoid the 
corrupting influence of degraded dependents and the lowering of 
the tone of their community by the introduction of inferior blood. 
But in what respect is Asiatic blood inferior? He is in some ways 
an ideal colonist. He is usually a hard-working, hard-living agri- 
culturist, law-abiding, sober, fond of domestic life, if he is allowed 
any; and if he is the owner of a little plot of ground he is more 
interested in its development than in all the rest of the earth. In 
the arts of peace, in education, in conduct, in ethical outlook, in 
physical fitness, he is superior to some classes of Europeans. What 
is the true ground of repulsion? And why is that repulsion so 
persistent through the ages? 

Modern steamship traffic and cheap passages have brought the 
Asiatic into contact with the new continents that are now bcing 
peopled, but before this there was one continent which he touched, 
and here, in Europe, anti-Asianism existed and flourished before 
steamships or coolie emigration. For many centuries the Jew, as 
the most enterprising race of Asia, has borne the brunt of anti- 
Asiatic prejudice. The other Asians—the Arabs, the Turks, the 
Huns, the Slavs, the Gypsies, have had their share of hostility 
whenever they have touched European existence. In England, 
as Blackstone points out, to be a gipsy was itself an offence punish- 
able by death, (Blackstone, bk. IV., c. 13), and 13 gipsies were 
executed at one Suffolk Assize, for no other offence. (Lecky, 
“ History of England in the Eighteenth Century, II, 505). This 
illustrates the ideas of our not remote ancestors on race prejudice. 
“ Slava,” as Gibbon pointed out, means “glory,” but the glory of 
Asia became the servile caste of Europe, and the Slav, though 
now emancipated, has given his name in our Anglo-Saxon tongues 
to the whole body of slaves of every race. The word “ coolie,” 
though in Asia it means a free labourer, may yet come to mean in 
Europe something less honourable. To call an English labourer 
a coolie would, even now, be regarded as deliberately insulting. 
What is the distinction? Is it an unreasonable prejudice, or is 
there sound and good cause for discriminating against the Asiatic? 
Some may be satisfied with Mr. Kipling’s summary pronouncement 
that “East is east, and west is west, and never the twain shall 
meet ; ” that, as certain chemical substances repel each other, so 
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does the Asiatic repel the European, because they are made that 
way; but clearly it would not do to apply that proposition both to 
goose and gander. Our intercourse with China is based, and with 
Japan used to be based, on a flat denial of the mutual repulsion 
doctrine, which Peking repeatedly set up, and our gunboats and 
expeditionary forces emphatically knocked down. The treaties 
with China make reference to the expediency of inter-communica- 
tion, and the benefits of friendly intercourse. The presence of the 
religious missions ought to be, and to a great extent is, a standing 
protest against the notion that the Asiatic is of a lower order of 
creation, incapable of being raised in the scale. 

Has not the time come to face our anti-Asiatic prejudice fairly, 
and either justify it or liberate the Asiatic from its bonds? The 
supporters of the negro slave traffic, who were in great majority 
in this country a little over 100 years ago, were as unable to see 
the evils of slavery as we are to seé the evils of race prejudice. 
Lord Curzon and Lord Selborne, on the one side, and Lord Crewe 
on the other, joined a few months ago in urging Parliament to 
sanction the closing of United South Africa to Asiatics, with argu- 
ments as convincing as those with which the House of Lords in 
Wilberforce’s time repeatedly rejected negro emancipation bills. 
It was then the black man, now the yellow man; then the aristoc- 
racy, now the democracy, who hold the weaker races down. The 
course of race prejudice seems historically to be :— 

1. In a savage state of society, slaughter of inferior races. 

2. In the early industrial state, enslavement of inferior races. 

3. In the modern, more merciful state, discrimination against 
inferior races. , 

It will not be claimed that we in our day have reached a final 
or satisfactory state of society. There is another stage in front of 
us. From our progressive steps, slaughter, slavery, feudalism, serf- 
dom, indentured labour, and restricted immigration,,we have still 
to reach the highest condition :— 

4. In the Christian state, the befriending and uplifting of 
inferior races. 

The befriending of a peoplé demands that the friend should 
strip himself of all claims to superiority, and consent to stand on 
an equality with the other. Impossible as this position always 
seems to the British colonist, and to the Anglo-Indian outrageous, 
it is a condition deliberately specified and aimed it by successive 
British Governments. Thus by the proclamation of the British 
Government, made at Pietermaritzburg in 1843, when the negro 
liberation movement had carried all Europe before it, and the anti- 
slavery impetus in England was still strong, Natal was made an 
integral part of the British Empire on these conditions: “That 
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slavery in any shape or under any modification is absolutely un- 
lawful, as in every other part of Her Majesty’s dominions. That 
there shall not be in the eye of the Law, any distinctions or dis- 
qualifications, founded on mere differences of colour, origin, lan- 
guage or creed.” From this high ideal there has been a very 
great descent in practice, “in the interests of the superior races of 
South Africa,” as the Natal Commission’s phrase goes. But while 
all seem agreed on the superiority of the “ white” races, even of 
the Levant, none defines the points of superiority. It is admitted 
that individually there is much in the Asiatic that does not repel 
the European, and even sometimes attracts and fascinates him. 
Not only, however, are individuals of Asiatic blood often found 
true, and moral, and lovable. Not only are the individual pro- 
ducts, but the race products, often good, nay, vital to the world’s 
progress. Supposing that Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
the rest of the Colonies, contrived to exclude, not énly the Asiatic, 
but all that the Asiatic has stood for in the highest sphere of 
human life, they would have to shut out Christianity, Mahomedan- 
ism, Buddhism, Confucianism, all the marvellous creeds and 
heavenly visions of Palestine, Arabia, India, China, and Japan, and 
would sink back to the totems of the aboriginal Maoris, the medi- 
cine-man magic of the bushmen, and the demonology of the 
American Indian. No Colony troubles itself at present about re- 
ligious tests. The Asiatic is objectionable, whether he be Taoist, 
Shintoist, Parsi, or Hindu, babu or coolie, educated or ignorant, 
healthy or weak, active or indolent, aggressive or submissive, 
passive, or in a state of “unrest.” No exception is made in his 
favour when he is a Christian, except he be a member of the 
Greek Orthodox Church (Muscovite rite). Yet it may be that 
religion in some way affords a solution. At any rate, outside the 
teaching of Jesus Christ, there is no possibility of a remedy, Ex- 
perience, history, practice, and the instinct of the white man all 
the world over, point to the undesirableness of the Asiatic as a 
fellow-citizen. The Christian teaching alone, contrary to all this 
weight of men’s opinion, points in the opposite direction. ‘ Hear, O 
Israel, The Lord our God, the Lord is one; and thou shall love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and . . . Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thysdlf.” This is the one Voice that is to be heard in 
protest against anti-Asianism to-day. One hundred and more 
years ago it was the one voice that was heard against slavery. 
The world’s unanimous experience was all against the granting of 
freedom to the negro, as it is now against the granting of freedom 
to the Asiatic. The Asiatic is, however, our neighbour, and our 
kinsman, nearer far than the negro. God made him as free to enjoy 
the fruits of the earth as we are. We have no right to fasten him 
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with legislative chains. The true, equitable state can only be a 
state of free labour, free not only from chains and scourges, but 
free from oppressive indentures, free from high walls and prison- 
compounds, free from heavy taxes, burdensome registration fees, 
discriminating regulations, and tell-tale finger-prints; free, in 
short, to come and go as the European is. We have all seen how 
China and Japan, preserving their freedom, have belied the expec- 
tations of the prophets and grown up in new strength. What has 
happened in China and Japan may happen in India, and should 
happen; a recrudescence of race strength We shall at once be 
told that India contains not one race, but many. So does China. 
Japan is anything but homogeneous. And when Europeans can 
speak of Asiatics as a whole, with reference to their undesirability, 
we must prepare ourselves to find that Asiatics can think of them- 
selves as a whole, as a racial entity. The time must come, surely 
is at hand, when we of European blood should make an attempt to 
reach the higher stage—when we shall cease to regard the Asiatic 
as an inferior being, while recognising differences ; when we shall 
cease to maintain two types of British citizenship, the bond and 
the free. Shall we grant equality, or wait till the Asiatic fights us 
for it? He is already asking for it on every hand, often with 
obviously sincere attempts to maintain reciprocal courtesy and 
respect. (Vide Mitra: “Indian Problems.”) He asks for it, and 
he is entitled to it. If he fights for it he will have the right on his 
side, and we the wrong. But freedom is not always won by fight- 
ing. Race prejudice is best overcome, not by insistence on one’s 
own rights of equality, but by recognition of the claims of others. 
He who gives his life saves it. He who accords the rights of 
citizenship to weaker peoples saves his own. When the Colonies 
learn this, they will have risen to a higher scale in empire-making 
than they have yet attained. When the peoples of Asia learn it, 
and practise it at home, the attitude of the British Colonies will no 
longer trouble them. In the meantime, they have their friends. 
In spite of abuse and contempt, there will always be a section of 
people sympathetic with the despised and rejected of men, the 
inferior, the low castes, those from whom the prosperous and con- 
tented turn, as Isaiah said, their faces. It may be that “the Lord 
shall prolong their days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper 
their hand. He”—the Asiatic—“ shall divide the spoil with the 
strong ; because he poured out his soul unto death.” It is a hard, 
stern, all-conquering doctrine, this of non-resistance to the evil. 
It is the solution of race prejudice. If only the Asiatic learnt to 
copy the great Exemplar, to cease to struggle for priotity over 
inferiors, for equality with superiors—if he learnt to pour out his 
soul unto death! 

JOHN COWEN. 

















1910. 


DISEASE AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS. 


MORE abundant public health is the aim of a movement of most’ 


vital significance for human progress. Cholera, small-pox, and 
yellow fever, once scourges of human kind, have yielded to ad- 
vancement in medical science and in sanitary engineering. Such 
is a well-known fact. But several stalwart foes of human health 
and life remain to be overthrown by forces of scientific and social 
progress. The double standard of morality for men and women, 
cancer, the avoidable industrial accident, the occupational disease, 
destructive industrial fatigue, and tuberculosis, still ravage the 
earth, and eat into the vitals of society. The unjust double stan- 
dard of morality leaves in its wake anguish, misery, infirmity, 
loathsome disease, insanity, suicide, and death. Cancer is still a 
defiant enemy of human kind. The occupational disease and the 
industrial accident, where unchecked by wise arrangements for 
prevention, or at least mitigation, bring unjust misery and prema- 
ture death to the unfortunate worker, who, too often, is insidiously 
or at other times violently robbed of health and vitality, while he 
toils for daily bread. Tuberculosis, aided by unhygienic condi- 
tions in homes and workplaces, reaps large harvests of human 
beings. 

It is the special purpose of this article to discuss the social 
responsibility for the dread and ravaging tuberculosis, and to em- 
phasize what the writer would call the economist’s preventive 
remedy for the white plague. The chief medical facts of tuber- 
culosis may be said to be the following :—(1) It is a germ disease, 
insidious in its first attack, often running its victim a swift course 
to the grave, or oftener tantalizing him for months, and even years 
before. death brings relief. (2) It is a disease communicable in 
such a way as to make prevention of its spread comparatively easy. 
(3) It is a non-hereditary disease for which, as yet, there is no 
specific cure, but which can, if not too far advanced, be cured by 
fresh air, sunlight, good, nourishing food, freedom from heavy or 
strenuous work, by good living conditions in general. The chief 
social facts of tuberculosis are these: (1) It places a burden of 
misery upon its victim. (2) It robs him of health, happiness, and 
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frequently life. (3) It endangers his neighbours and the members 
of his family. (4) It robs society, his family, and his community 
of his services. 

As a social problem, this problem of tuberculosis is obviously 
a part of the general economic and social problem of securing a 
good, wholesome, happy, social life. Involved in the fight against 
this ravaging disease is the big social problem of insuring to each 
and every individual a fair chance to make a decent living, to be 
educated, to work, and to live under circumstances and conditions 
that will allow him or her, man, woman, or child, to attain his or 
her greatest possible measure of happiness and of usefulness. In 
a word, the problem of tuberculosis is a part of the great problem 
of good living conditions for all. It is a part of the problem of 
economic democracy. 

The citizen who already enjoys comfortable living conditions, 
whether he believes in economic democracy or not, should feel 
impelled to protest against, to work against, to prevent in every 
possible way, a continuance of conditions that favour tuberculosis, 
because tuberculosis is a menace, not only to others, but to him- 
self and to his family. If only then, as a matter of self-protection, 
every citizen and every woman—unjustly, and from the social wel- 
fare point of view unwisely, denied full citizenship rights or 
privileges, if you prefer—should lend his or her support, not only 
tu the direct fight against this plague, but also to the fight against 
economic conditions favourable to the inception and spread of the 
tuberculosis scourge. The enjoyment of good, comfortable, health- 
ful conditions of working and living, the inheritance of a strong, 
physical constitution, born in part at least of such good, comfort- 
able, prosperous conditions, may give many a well-fed, substantial 
citizen a high resistance to the tuberculosis germ. Nevertheless, 
he and his are in some danger, at least, unless care be taken to 
protect less fortunate members of society against economic con- 
ditions from which result poverty, intemperate habits, weakened 
constitutions. The reason is plain. The less fortunate member 
of society in some cases at least walks the same streets and avenues 
as does the more comfortable citizen, rides sometimes at least in 
the same public conveyances, works in his store, office, factory, or 
home, and in a multitude of ways may affect the health of the 
prosperous citizen through contact with the latter’s food, clothes, 
and other things that he uses and consumes. Even a narrow, 
selfish policy, therefore counsels the well-to-do British citizen and 
every other well-to-do citizen to help improve the economic and 
social conditions affecting his less fortunate fellow citizen. Good 
economic conditions for all connote less disease, less crime, less 
poverty, less labour inefficiency, more good citizenship. Good 
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economic conditions for all, including appropriate and adequate 
provisions for public education, let it be repeated, connote more 
good and highly efficient citizenship. Less danger of robbery, 
less danger of murder, less cost for charity, less taxes for the sup- 
port of institutions for the criminal and defective—workhouses, 
jails, houses of reformation, penetentiaries, insane hospitals, asy- 
lums, and so forth—less danger from disease and death—these 
things the prosperous citizen can well afford to buy for himself 
and his family by promoting movements and reforms directed to 


insuring, so far as possible, health, comfort, and happiness, to all- 


human beings. Public expenditure for carrying out wise, well- 
directed social legislation is a safe and well-paying investment. 
The substantial citizen should ever bear in mind that a minimum 
of good living conditions is essential to good and reliable labour 
efficiency, to good health among the masses, to good citizenship. 
Furthermore, why should not the coal miner, the teamster, 
the factory hand, the servant girl, the girl in the shop, the office 
girl, and others, why should not all who labour faithfully and dili- 
gently to supply society with the necessaries and comforts and 
luxuries of life, why should not all these persons have a fair chance 
to have developed in themselves a maximum efficiency, and to 
possess at least a minimum of the things necessary to comfortable 
living? A recognition of such workers as human beings compels 
the answer, “They are entitled to a decent living.” The servant 
girl, for example, American mortality statistics show, is a frequent 
victim of tuberculosis. This is explained in America, at least, by 
the usual conditions for this class of labour, of long and irregular 
hours, of too little fresh air, and of poor sleeping accommodations. 
It may be economy of space to lodge the maid in an attic or a 
basement room, but it is certainly not economy of health for the 
girl, nor even for her employer’s family, to have her so lodged, as 
ill-health in the girl may be communicated to her employer’s family. 
The servant’s room, with private bath-room adjoining, in some of 
the more up-to-date American flat buildings, as in Chicago, Illinois, 
for example, presents evidence of a humane desire to make some 
decent provision for the servant girl’s health To protect her 
health and also the inviolability of her person, wherever possible, 
the public authority ought to intervene. To the employer in 
general, and to the citizen possessed of more or less social or 
political power, let there be emphasized his moral obligations to 
his fellow beings, and to his nation, which is so vitally interested 
in a citizenship, sound, healthy, and highly effective throughout all 
its social classes. Upon the comfortable, prosperous citizen let it 
be urged that an every-day-in-the-week Christianity, regard for 
the health and well-being of himself and those dear to him, and 
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his obligation to his country and to humanity, all dictate that he 
lend his aid and support to all wise plans for the achievement of 
economic conditions promising healthy, happy lives for all citizens. 

Such ecénomic conditions include the greatest possible im- 
munity from tuberculosis and all other diseases. Such minimum 
economic conditions are opposed to low, beggarly wages, entailing 
discomfort, worry, and suffering in the home; to insanitary con- 
ditions in either home or work-place ; to excessive physical strain 
or continued cramped positions—as the constrained position of the 
factory girl bending for long hours over a sewing machine, a slave 
to economic Conditions, but in full enjoyment of ‘he blessed right 
of free contract—the very constrained position that promotes de- 
struction by the tuberculosis germ. Such economic conditions, 
promising healthy, happy lives, are opposed to long hours with 
little opportunity for relaxation or recreation in the open air, or 
for getting such enlightenment as promotes intelligent citizenship, 
are opposed for example, to take an extreme case, to such condi- 
tions as make the British sweatshop. 

It is true that disease makes poverty; it is equally true that 
poverty makes disease. Adequate wages; sufficient leisure; sani- 
tary working conditions; clean, wholesome milk; good water; 
pure, wholesome food, properly cooked and sufficient in amount ; 
warm, comfortable housing, with good ventilation, abundant sun- 
light, and convenient bathing facilities; sanitary, physical, 
and industrial education of the people; an atmosphere clear of 
smoke, of poisonous gases,ofdisagreeable and noxious odours—all 
these things in sufficient amounts for all citizens would reduce 
immeasurably the need of finding a specific cure for tuberculosis. 
These ingredients may be said to constitute the economist’s 
preventive remedy for the white plague. 

Let it be emphasized that in economic pathology the preven- 
tive remedy is the sovereign remedy. The most satisfactory in- 
dustrial accident assurance, for example, is mechanical protection 
about machinery, coupled with care and caution in the use of 
machinery or in the working of mines. Complete insurance of 
this kind, for instance, would include a thorough examination of 
a man’s knowledge of mining before he is allowed to work as a 
miner. The best remedy for “phossy jaw” is enforced prohibi- 
tion of the use of white (yellow) phosphorus in the manufacture 
of matches. This fact the nations of Europe have recognized by 
declaring against the white (yellow) phosphorus. The best security 
against bank frauds and failures is a banking system that puts a 
prohibitively heavy discount on fraud and inefficiency. The best 
guarantee against poorly trained medical practitioners is not to be 
found in laws against malpractice, but in insistence, by the Govern- 
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ment, or through the orgarization and association of physicians, 
upon legitimate and socially desirable standards of medical educa- 
tion. Hospitals and retreats, and schools for the blind are desir- 
able institutions, when they are necessary, but the citizen, the 
economist, and the physician, zealous for public health, are eager 
to abolish the double standard of morality for men and women, 
which double standard is so greatly responsible for blindness, 
deformity, and disease. The preventive remedy is the sovereign 
remedy. The best remedy for poverty is efficiency and character 
in the labouring population, combined with a just reward for the 
services of labour to industry and to business. 

Tuberculosis appears to reap its biggest harvests, in America, 
among persons between the ages of fifteen and forty-five, taking 
off on the one hand young people just ready to contribute to 
social welfare and prosperity, and, on the other, fathers and 
mothers whose economic support and guiding hand are necessary 
to the best development of the child, the future citizen. The 
problem of this dread disease is a problem of economic conditions, 
both present and past. One case of this disease may be attributed 
in part at least, to sweatshop labour, another to wretched tenement 
house living, another to a debilitated constitution inherited from 
an unfed, over-worked, and demoralised progenitor. The problem 
of tuberculosis is bound up with the struggle between labour and 
capital, with the question of pure food, of clean, wholesome milk, 
of good water, good sewerage, clean streets, sanitary street cars 
and railway coaches, proper guarding of machinery and of dan- 
gerous or harmful industrial processes, of tenement and lodging 
house regulation by municipalities, efficient public regulation of 
bakeries and meat markets, efficient public inspection of meats and 
other foods. The direct war against this highly destructive 
disease should be reinforced by a war for good, socially effective 
government, for such government as will insure to all citizens the 
greatest possible measure of general good health, through economic 
conditions of maximum happiness and maximum usefulness of all 
citizens to themselves and to society. The tuberculosis campaign 
is, in brief, a part of public housekeeping, which in this age, in- 
cludes a widespread and a most necessary and desirable inter- 
ference by public authority with conditions of business, of industry, 
and of living. 

To help in the public housekeeping the services of women 
should be enlisted. Unfortunately, a failure in many quarters of 
the world to perceive the true relation of the twentieth century 
woman to public affairs, denies her a voice, or a full voice, in the 
making and administering of public laws, all of which affect public 
health directly, or indirectly, by affecting the distribution of wealth 
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and by affecting economic conditions. This short-sighted refusal, 
born of a lack of full appreciation of the character of modern 
economic conditions, and of the intimate and necessary relation of 
law and public authority to every phase of our private life, of our 
homes, of our children, might well, indeed, discourage the woman, 
who, though risen to the full stature of citizenship, is denied the 
armour of citizenship, from attempting to help in public house- 
keeping. However, many a courageous and public-spirited woman, 
possessed of leisure because industries formerly carried on in the 
house have passed out into the industrial world, instead of frit- 
tering away her spare time in fruitless pursuits, gives it to a cam- 
paign against a smoke nuisance, a war against child labour, or to 
a movement to unionize working men, or to a crusade against 
tuberculosis.2 This enlightened, progressive, public-spirited type of 
woman does much, but possessed of the ballot she could do much 
more. Possessed of only partial citizenship, the woman’s efforts 
at economic reform are less effective; unfortified by political 
power, she is obliged to appeal for public funds and humanitarian 
laws to men, who are more or less commercialized. To men of 
power and influence, generally speaking, cattle and crops and 
profits are more important than human life and human happiness. 
An examination of the laws and budgets of almost any American 
State will reveal evidence of this. Men fight instinctively for 
material rewards and advantages; women fight instinctively for 
the preservation of human life. It is true that a secluded and 
restricted existence has developed many women into a narrowness 
of outlook, but the woman broadened by the awakening in her of 
socialized consciousness is a tremendous force for justice and righ- 
teousness. Let women be encouraged and helped to carry the 
altruism of their sex in the home out into the world to ennoble and 
to bless mankind! American women strongly organized in clubs 
are a considerable power for good. The American working women 
can have the same power, for self-protection and for social service, 
if they will but organize themselves into unions. Indeed, insist- 
ence upon equal pay for equal work regardless of sex depends for 
its success primarily upon unionization of working women. Both 
club and working women can find great power in organization, but 
organization reinforced by full, unqualified citizenship, will make 
women a much greater power for civic righteousness and economic 
justice. The Woman’s Trade Union League in America, for 
example, would find additional strength in political power. Or- 
ganization is, indeed, a great force, but organization with votes at 
its back is a far greater force. Every beginner in politics knows 





1. See “Woman and Democracy,’”’ by Dr. Raymond V. Phelan, Westminster 
Review, May, 1909. 
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this to be true. Many in America believe that votes for women 
would do more than anything else to stamp out tuberculosis. 

Much has been said in both Europe and America about race- 
suicide ; more recently America has been much and very properly 
concerned about conservation of natural resources. Conservation 
of natural resources is truly a decidedly important matter, but con- 
servation of human health is a much more important problem than 
even the so-called problem of race suicide. The big race problem 
is not one of increasing births, but of conserving the health and 
life of those who are born, and in taking some care that they 
should be born free from weakness, from disease, and from pre- 
disposition to disease. The great crusade against tuberculosis is 
part of the social crusade for good health in general, for the con- 
servation of human life; it is part of the crusade for such govern- 
ment as will best help to insure to every human within its juris- 
diction a reasonable measure of health and happiness, a reasonable 
chance to enjoy a life most worth while to himself or herself and 
to society. 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND V. PHELAN, Ph.D. 











THE LARGER HOPE. 


THE history of the doctrine known as the Larger Hope is curious 
and instructive. For some centuries the view was commonly held 
in the Early Church. The Larger Hope was unchallenged until 
Augustine’s day, when a reaction set in, just as we have seen in our 
time against Protestant doctrine. Augustine and his confréres 
introduced the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. It was soon 
discovered that to save men in Hades without baptism and the 
offices of the priest generally, was to discount their sacerdotalism. 
One doctrine had to go by the board. With the usual profes- 
sional bias on the side of self, repentance beyond the grave was 
banned, and the Larger Hope became heresy. Later, during the 
dismal centuries, the doctrine was made to yield revenue to the 
Church, rather than consolation to the mourners. This in a 
measure paved the way for its rejection in many quarters. 

The Reformers repudiated the doctrine on two grounds—its 
ideutification with purgatory in the ancient Church; and on the 
hypothetic assumption that it would encourage negligence in this 
life. 

Since the Reformation it has been ebb and flow; now a truth, 
now a heresy; now boldly preached, now quietly cherished; now 
a sheet anchor, now a down-grade quicksand. In a kaleidoscopic 
world it were unsafe to don the prophet’s mantle. 


I. 


We will define the nature and scope of the Larger Hope. 

In stating our doctrine, we submit that as Christ undertook 
the reconciliation of a disloyal race, and laid the foundation on 
which a satisfactory relationship with God could be established, 
it would be less than reasonable were this design to be largely 
thwarted by mere change of location on the part of those in- 
terested. In view of this redemptive purpose, we hold that every 
self-conscious unit of the race must be made acquainted with the 
terms of the gracious amnesty—if not here and now, yonder and 
then. 

The too common assumption in the religious world relative to 
those “ absent from the body,” is, that only a small percentage will 
reach the new Jerusalem, seeing that in this life they fail to make 
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submission, or lay claim to citizenship in the capital of the Great 
Sovereign. If the majority are not hopelessly lost, considerable 
doubt involves their destiny. 

Our reply is, that it is simply unthinkable; and, bearing in 
mind Christ’s eager implication in the moral solidarity of the race, 
how that He so repeatedly identified Himself with its fortunes and 
its fate, as the Son of Man, we challenge the logic of the conclusion. 

We assume that “the leap in the dark” will introduce a new 
element of difficulty into the case. Life, presumably, has many 
stages, of which this present is but one—the initial stage of a 
series. This life is not a probation, with eternal consequences 
hanging thereto, any more than the seed-leaf period of a tree is a 
probation. Evolution will probably dominate the future, as in the 
past and present. How can life here and now be a probation 
when half the race venture into it as imbeciles, or defective in 
moral vision and self-consciousness, and when, according to the 
traditional theology, all belong to a fallen race? 

Probably the brief present determines somewhat the tone and 
trend of the next phase of being, but to affirm that the quality of 
the entire future hinges upon the use of thirty or forty years in 
this fog-laden, unintelligible world, argues a want of reflection. If 
doubt be ever justified as “the starting point of philosophy,” it 
may well be in relation to the conventional view of this awful 
question. Any fragment of theology which hypothetically involves 
the perdition of the majority may be safely dismissed as unworthy 
of the Christ-given conceptions of the Fatherhood of God, and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

Christ’s attitude towards the unshriven in the spirit world is 
forcibly demonstrated by His descent into Hades after His Cross, 
with a view to their evangelization—such a mission being in accord 
with His own prediction, uttered shortly before His crucifixion: 
“ The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” We are not 
then building on the sand when we contend that in the beyond 
men are not hopelessly lost, but rather are most hopefully liable 
to be brought to a knowledge of God. 

Look at the question in the light of Edward White’s inspired 
axiom, that “no man has reached the crucial point of his history 
till he has come face to face with the claims of Christ.” Take the 
good Centurion class of men—-Theists, mostly—they will yonder 
respond with alacrity to the call, “ Come up higher.” If such, why 
not others? The patriarchs would require to learn the secret of 
life, as did Nicodemus, at the feet of Jesus. They figure in the 
bead-roll of saints, but our Churches would impose further conver- 
sion upon them, did they demand membership. If the patriarchs 
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could be evangelized in the disembodied state, why not the wise 
and great of all the centuries, of all the nationalities? © Who 
authorised us to plant a limit anywhere? 

Do we not all khow a thousand historical personages of whom 
one might say, “ Heaven will be imperfect if they are not there?” 
Martin Tupper reflects the broad Evangelical view of this matter 
when he describes, “ Cyrus, Socrates, and Paul, as brothers in-the 
Church.” We say, brothers in the Kingdom, if not in the Church. 
We thank Christ for that oft-recurrent, elastic, all-embracing 
characterization of His dominion, so worthy of Him. Shall we not 
take the hint, and learning to “think imperially,” hastily shelve 
all partial and parochial schemes of redemption? 

It is admitted that though “of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” children will require to be regenerated in the other 
world, and a large portion of the race pass into Hades as such. 
If so, why not others who are just children all their ‘days? Will 
He, who made them such, exert no Fatherly influence upon those 
who, while here, were possessed of no more moral consciousness 
than a sensitive plant? 

Not far from the Kingdom are multitudes—sober-minded 
disciples of Truth, reverent to the Christ, but who die still involved 
in the labyrinth which entangles most critical inquirers in divinity. 
Many such cross the frontier without that vivifying flash which 
makes all clear; who will presume that they will not get it yonder? 
To get it yonder, argues in favour of future ministries of love, of 
repentance beyond the grave. 

What, in this connection, shall we say. of the millions who 
“take refuge in Buddha,” in all time of tribulation? Are they 
never to take refuge in Christ? Is not Mahomet’s prophecy to be 
fulfilled in which Jesus comes to consummate the prophet’s work, 
like to Tennyson’s “ High God,” in the passing of Arthur, who 
enters and makes the world beautiful? Is not the greater than 
Krishna ever to write His law upon the Hindoo minds which have 
in quadrillions vanished the earth? In the happy hunting grounds 
of the Redskin, shall the native ferocities never be unlearned at 
the hand of Him who is meek and lowly of heart ? 

’ What of the classic generations who have journeyed to that 
undiscovered country? Seeing how much we are indebted to 
Socrates, Plato, and others, for our present eschatology, it would 
appear to be churlish, to say the least, to resent the supposition 
that the dead Greeks could benefit by post-mortem ministries of 
reconciliation. In view of our obligation, it is passing strange that 
in our day, men who trade so. freely in Greek ideas should regard 
with aversion the suggestion that the long-forgotten generations 
of classic worthies may have been evangelized in the world beyond 
the veil. 
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The law of compensation in this connection lends hope and 
inspiration. We reflect upon the formidable number of unfor- 
tunate folk handicapped in the race, always under the weather, 
writhing beneath angular burdens, dwarfed in moral nature, with 
limited range of vision on any plane, starved in education, perhaps 
fed with spiritual “ chaff, well meant for grain,” and enjoying but 
a glimmer of that larger world, like one of Plato’s troglodytes. 

Now, our hope makes us bold to assert that a balance will be 
struck somewhere, some when, that for their shame they shall 
have double. The ways of God being equal, there will, in the 
Clearing House of the Future, be effected a rectification of many ~ 
accidents of birth, and general redress in the way of expanded 
intellectual and moral powers. A belief in future compensations, 
of fair chances all round, of renewed opportunities, helps one to 
endure with some degree of stoicism, the impenetrable tangle of 
this rough and tumble world. We are saved by hope—the hope 
that is generated by a firm persuasion that the Judge of all the 
earth will do right. The unerring Mind, which has fashioned the 
machinery of retribution, on the one hand, cannot fail to furnish, 
on the other, the balancing, rectifying machinery of compensation. 


We cannot bring ourselves to believe that God, who is 
described by one of the more cosmopolitan psalmists as ‘ lov- 
ing to every man, would create psychic personalities, in- 
terests, and possibilities, just by way of experiment, or as 
material on which to illustrate the severity of Draconic law, 
with neither ulterior intention of future development, nor re- 
lease from revolting conditions; and we say with altruistic 
Buddha, when pondering on that old-world problem of pain 
and sin, ‘Surely, at last, far off, sometime, somewhere,’ the 
Father of our spirits will prove His infinite love for the race. 


How that old idea of the Logos as a bridge between Deity 
and Humanity cleaves to one’s fancy! In many instances, how 
wide the chasm! But the Divine Bridge spans the most formid- 
able gulf. Let but the soul turn God-ward, and lo, across the dis- 
mal swamp springs a golden causeway, from the sinner’s foot, 
while the voice of Him who speaks as never yet man spake, greets 
him with the all-compelling word, “I am the way.” 


The Larger Hope is pledged to the conclusion that the 
Logos stands for all time—Jesus Christ, the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. 


A word as to the value of our doctrine. What advantage 
hath the Larger Hope expositor over the ordinary preacher? 
Much every way, but notably in certain items; not the least being 
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that he can, by his Gospel of Future Ministries, somewhat lessen 
the anguish connected with mutilated lives. 

He who has no fature in his doctrine, and limits regeneration 
to the present sphere, has no solatium to offer in view of the multi- 
form cruelties of everyday life. What could the ordinary Cal- 
vinist say to the problems which fall so thick and fast in our time? 
Look at the question in the lurid light of Messina, San Francisco, 
recent pit disasters, shipwreck and theatre tragedies. He can but 
offer consolation to a limited few; otherwise, his is a message of 
evil tidings. 

Our counter-view reveals the Redeemer meeting these un- 
shriven thousands on the other shore, not with wrathful mien, nor 
Gorgon visage, but, on the contrary, endowed with majestic sweet- 
ness, wooing them as so many emigrants to attempt a recon- 
structed life amid conditions more conducive to loyalty towards 
God and truth. 

The charge that the Larger Hope contributes to presumption 
and procrastination in this life, reads oddly to one who has been 
behind the scenes, and gained a knowledge of the awful leakage 
suffered by the Churches where endiess woe is still preached. 
Those who make future possibilities the justification of present 
impiety, would shelter behind any refuge of lies which offered. 
Before now, even grace itself has been deemed sufficient authority 
for continuing in sin. 

We submit that the doctrine of the Larger Hope is absolutely 
necessary, as the conventional scheme makes nothing perfect. Like 
a half-illuminated moon, it presents a succession of raw edges, 
edges which disappear when full orbed. The rounding out, the 
making perfect of our reflection of truth, is happily effected by the 
bringing in of the better hope. 

Grand and glorious gospel! men say, as they proclaim it. Yes, 
we reply, as far as it goes, but, oh, the ragged edges, the partial 
illumination! Three-fourths of the race dwell irl darkness, migrate 
into darkness, and mistaken men are prepared to say, into endless, 
hopeless darkness. Such a view, we maintain, is wholly inade- 
quate to the necessities of the case, and we would urge upon all 
dispensers of light and sweetness that our theology is not full- 
orbd when its beneficent beams fail to throw into happy relief the 
fate of the majority, who pass into Hades, unsanctified and un- 
blessed. 


II. 
We will outline a few pleas in favour of the Larger Hope. 


The sources whence support may be derived are numerous, 
and more or less productive. 
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1.—Sentiment may first be allowed to offer a simple plea in con- 
nection with a scheme of redemption which makes its strongest 
appeal to the heart. 

Does not the bare supposition that intelligent men and women 
can be everlastingly rejected, give the lie to Christ’s doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God? With any such relationship established, 
the idea becomes incredible. Heathen fiction could poetically 
represent old Chronos, the offspring of barbaric imagination, as 
devouring his own children ; but our Father! Is He also fictitious? 
Is the Fatherhood, after all, but the dream of a visionary? Where 
are we in this matter? What is truth? We must either sur- 
render the Fatherhood, or concede post-mortem reconciliation. 
The orthodox often are heard railing against the Agnostic, but 
better by far be such than absolutely positive that God is less 
humane than most men we have known. Some theologians ap- 
pear to be for ever on their guard lest sentiment should lead them 
astray; but, let us ask, what enormity or absurdity has not the 
pitiless logic of the unco guid sanctioned and promoted? Happily, 
as Disraeli said, “the world at large is not ruled by logic”; it 
would soon outstrip Phaéton’s blunder, and wreck “this fine old 
world of ours.” 

“That classic story one read as a child about a man who 
could not die, devise what means he would, illustrates in some 
measure what an eternal persistence of self-consciousness amid 
conditions of hopeless pain would mean. The thought of a human 
mind thrown back on itself, with all the baser forces in full play, 
harassed by a legion of resurrected memories, possessed, probably, 
with the knowWledge that the most seraphic joy is being shared by 
wiser friends and foes—the thought of a soul thus afflicted is 
altogether the one thing impossible in all the range of suppositious 
futures.” 

In connection with this awful tragedy of souls, it is incon- 
ceivable that we can calmly contemplate it with “thumbs down ” ; 
nor dare we think of the great heart of Christ as enduring the 
spectacle with indifference. It cannot be established that senti- 
ment has no place in this inquiry, seeing that the whole scheme 
of redemption is unbusinesslike and sentimental, from first to last. 

Man is a bundle of contradictions. We sometimes witness 
an anomaly in which humane souls become frantic over a Dreyfus 
atrocity, or a Daisy Lord injustice, while entertaining as an article 
of belief that God, our Father, will treat with everlasting contempt 
a large proportion of His children. We admit that a concrete, 
flesh and blood, near-at-hand example of suffering disturbs us all 
more than a thousand far-away, hypothetic cases, but consistency 
lays her law upon us, and bids us abstain from the farce of strain- 
ing at a gnat, and swallowing a camel. 
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It would be a marvellous thing in this age, when every less 
fortunate class calls forth sympathetic effort, if those behind the 
veil evoked no thought among the philathropists of earth. Hap- 
pily, the number is growing yearly of those who entertain more 
hopeful views relative to the majority. It ill becomes any of us 
to enact the réle of Jonah, intolerant of uncovenanted mercy ; 
rather be it ours to “ play the Christ to some dark hell” Alas, 
that any man, with Calvary in the foreground of his vision, should 
be able to calmly contemplate the possibility of all that the classic 
trio, Tantalus, Ixion, and Sisyphus, stand for, in the background! 

The ancient mind, unillumined by the Cross, as it was, could 
not forbear frequent incursions into the hidden world. In one 
myth Hercules succeeds in rescuing the wife of his friend from the 
dominion of Pluto. Another case takes on a sadder hue. Orpheus 
just fails to restore his idolized Eurydice to “the warm precincts 
of the cheerful day.” The Dioscuri legend of alternate immor- 
tality transcends all romance, ancient or modern, Pagan or 
Christian. 

Friendship and love are perennial motives, and in the after life 
our hope involves a fine prospect of spiritual employment. We 
may be forgiven if we suggest that in that sphere, even where 
“men are not given in marriage,” motives which grow out of spiri- 
tual affinities may combine with evangelical anxieties in the effort 
to seek and save that which is lost. That forecast can never be 
falsified which declares that— 


“Love must be the Missionary of Eternity!” 


2.—Analogy here claims to contribute her quota. The 
emancipation of the spirit from the body of a person would seem 
calculated to facilitate the union with Christ, seeing that most of 
us find the flesh to be the stronghold of old Adam, and the very 
root of all irreligion. Those of us who have stood outside of 
ourselves as impartial critics of ourselves, have noted the strange 
incompatability of temper between body and soul, and have been 
humiliated at the compound of angel and ape presented. Note 
this picture with the inset—Garrick, the comedian, scorns Garrick, 
the tragedian. Thus an honest soul sometimes despises his fleshly 
nature. It will be a regeneration for multitudes when they escape 
this gross impediment of clay. Now, prisoners of hope, enslaved 
by mechanical habits, and embittered by ever-recurring antino- 
mianisms, a new and nobler life will be possible, because liberated 
from the tyranny of the predominant partner, and environed anew 
by subtle spiritual conditions. 

In reply to the stale axiom relating to the tendency to fixed- 
ness of character, analogy pleasantly points out that yon yellow 
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butterfly was once a vulgar caterpillar, and voraciously ate cabbage, 
but that all the forces of nature would fail to make her eat cabbage 
again. She left her habits in the grave. It may prove that with 
psyches of loftier nature the fixedness of character is not quite so 
absolute as some insist. 

To quote from a current volume on this question, “Some 
fail to appreciate the aggressive part the physical man plays in 
the strife, as also his oftime passive resistance to all good.” 

Joseph Cook, of Boston fame, used to desperately contend 
for non-repentance beyond the grave, and told of Agassiz being. 
lowered into a crevasse for scientific purposes. His guides, who 
had not calculated on the weight of a great length of rope, could 
not draw him up again until they had constructed a special lever 
for the purpose. With Joseph Cook the weight of the rope stands 
for the force of habit, and he insists that it is unscientific to forget 
the weight of the rope in all religious calculations of this nature. 


Our retort is, of course, that it is unscientific to forget the 
weight of the body, the incubus of Socrates and Paul, and all men 
of aspiration. Where is the value of Joseph Cook’s weight of the 
rope, when we get rid of the weight of the body? The guides 
eventually pulled up both rope and scientist by improved machi- 
nery. Surely it is not too much to say, that where there is 2 
soul capable of a cry from the “ blue lips of hell,” God has com- 
mand of all leverage in the other world. 


Ruskin, in “Sesame and Lilies,” whimsically writes of ab- 
stracting the psychical qualities from a great many persons in 
order to make one very beautiful or ideal soul. Even most sober 
Pulsford suggests that God may see it good to detach the spiritual 
faculties from lost men, and weave them into new personalities, 
thus isolating them from a vicious history. 


Matter is eternal, why not spirit? Matter can be employed 
in innumerable connections ; why not spirit? Nothing is lost, say 
the scientists, may we not get“what relief we can from the ana- 
logical suggestion? From the;hand of the mummies have been 
taken seeds which have germinated in our day; are we absolutely 
certain that the germs of Egyptian psychic life have never taken 
a later form? All the truth may not be lodged within our western 
text books; all the “guesses at truth” have not been ex-cogi- 
tated from Caucasion frontal lobes. In yon potters’ house, visited 
by Jeremiah, the artificer remoulds the clay which previously had 
built a failure, and makes another vessel as it pleases him. In our 
doctrine we anticipate that miuch of the abundant clay of a sinful 
race shall one day be wrought into superb vessels meet for the 
Master’s use. 
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3.—Reason has a right to speak in behalf of our hopeful view 
of the future. 

It is the custom of a certain school, arising from the exigencies 
of their theology, to decry reason; but are not most of the evils of 
religious life due to its stultification? Superstition would enjoy 
short history if pious people were more level-headed. Heresies 
would be still-born if reason controlled the parents. Gods that 
need reforming would be inconceivable were the devotees blest 
with perfect sanity. We would also respectfully submit, that if 
reason, instead of tradition, had ruled the formation of current 
eschatology, we should not have in our day to contend for the 
Larger Hope—it would be conceded, without a pang or protest. 

Reason submits this dual proposition of non-repentance eter- 
nal-woe for the unshriven majority to analysis, and in view of the 
perfection of God’s handicraft, even in microscopic details, declares 
emphatically that the finger prints are too palpably human. The 
constituents are earth-born. The evidences of human passion 
are there; the illogical mind of prejudice is everywhere stamped 
upon it; the limitations of human resource clearly disclosed ; while 
the absence of Divine charity and non-hint of useful purpose, are 
conspicuous. Neither in warp nor woof can we find trace of 
Divinity ; while every fibre of it has the taint of a human hand. 

While reason thus rejects the unthinkable, she is prepared to 
predicate certain positive inevitables more in consonance with the 
benevolent justice of God, and the dignity of man. 

In all reverence, be it said, God is under the law, the law of 
His own sublime nature, and by implication has admitted His 
obligations as Creator and Vindicator. On such a pfemise much 
might be argued, even had no specific pledges been given of His 
redemptive intentions all along the centuries. God cannot deny 
Himself. The moral impossibility argument holds to-day more 
strongly than ever, owing to man’s nicer moral sense, and there- 
fore more adequate conception of Deity. God is no longer the 
Brocken-phantom of ourselves, but just the magnanimous Judge 
and sympathetic Father, as revealed by Jesus Christ. 

There likewise springs to serve us the argument from the 
marvellous mechanism embodied in the human constitution. Man 
was built for grander things than an ignoble three-score years of 
ignorance and pain, culminating in endless disaster. Shakespeare, 
with true discernment, declares that— 


“ Spirits are not finely touched but to fine issues,” 


And yet, as far as this life goes, multitudes figure only as “the 
dwarf of themselves,” and presently “die with all their music in 
them.” 
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Reason challenges logical explanation of God’s incapacity to 
effect post-mortem redemption. The reply to His alleged un- 
willingness to save is met by His word, “ He delighteth in mercy.” 
“He will not keep His anger for ever.” The reply to God’s in- 
ability to save in the after-world is, the Power that could raise 
Christ from the dead, can also quicken the souls of the departed. 


The problem of man’s capacity to be regenerated in Hades 
also meets one here. Can the human will be redeemed in the 
intermediate state? Whittier’s query to one disposed to postpone 
submission to God,— 


“What if thou lack the will to turn?” 


is one of great seriousness, and can only be met squarely by 
applying it to our present life. Should anyone of us possess the 
will to turn, apart from Divine compulsion? Did not Christ com- 
mand the latch-key of both mind and heart, and walk right in 
upon us, when He please, we should be lost. Thus we get back 
to first principles. 

Can anyone doubt the capacity or pleasure of Christ fo deal 
effectively with desperate cases after conning the lives of Augustine 
of Hippo, John Newton, of Olney, or William Hone, the scurrilous 
journalist, who three or four times defeated Lord Ellenborough’s 
frantic endeavours to convict him of blasphemy? It remains to 
be shown why the saving power of God should be arrested at the 
point we call death, in the face of the declaration, that Christ by 
conquest and sovereignty of nature, holds the keys of Death and 
Hades, and purposes to make all things new. 


4.—The Bible has already been quoted as a source of evidence 
in favour of the Larger Hope. 

The sacred volume resembles the gates of the New Jerusalem 
in that it looks every way—your way, my way, somebody else’s 
way. This is hardly remarkable when we consider that it reflects 
the convictions of the writers, more or less inspired, and more or 
less subject to the limitations of their day. What then? There 
is clearly a considerable margin for human discretion in relation to 
all critical questions. As a man is built and educated, so he will 
conclude. It is largely a question of cult and temperament. Those 
who are wise in heart see that it is not a matter of proof-texts, 
one way or the other, but that competent deductions relative to 
the future life can be derived only from the cardinal principles and 
master ideas of the Christian revelation. 

It is a great source of inspiration to those who contend for the 
wider view, to be persuaded from the Scriptures that Christ was 
incarnated, not to immortalize, but to make an end of sin, and 
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therefore, as a corollary, that all obnoxious elements will cease 
to be; and we think that any diagnosis of the entire question 
which fails to reckon with that sublime purpose, must ever be in- 
competent. This purpose we conclude involves the salvation of “all 
who possess the virtue to repent, and the energy to atone.” 


W. J. ACOMB. 











1910. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE POETS. 


IN a recent issue of the English Academy, there appeared an 
article entitled, “ The Twilight of the Poets,” in which the writer © 
upheld clearness of utterance as opposed to obscurity. 

“Tt is a common fallacy to suppose,” says the writer, “ that 
what is clearly expressed must necessarily be lacking in depth ; 
and, on the other hand, that what is unintelligible, must as neces- 
sarily be profound. Poets have often deliberately played upon 
this erroneous notion, and by a studied obscurity of utterance have 
won reputation for depth of thought.” 

After a brief review of the ‘socalled obscure writers of the 
different centuries, he concludes the summary with the great names 
of Robert Browning, and George Meredith, and the modern 
Symbolists. 

Now it may be that there have been, and are, writers, who, 
“by a studied obscurity of utterance, have won reputation for depth 
of thought,” but even if this is so, we should hesitate to name in 
the same breath with them Robert Browning and George Mere- 
dith, who, by their lives, are exonerated from the charge of “seek- 
ing a reputation for_depth of thought!” 

Too often men accuse others of a fault which originates in 
themselves. There are certain eminent minds which have never 
complained of the obscurity of Browning, Meredith, and the Sym- 
bolists. This being so, we who find them ambiguous. must see to 
it that the light of our understanding is not dim, or else give credit 
to others for a larger insight. To proclaim in a loud voice that 
Browning and Meredith are often hopelessly obseure, is to slam 
the door of the poets in the face of the people, who are easily 
discouraged. 

In this paper I shal] endeavour to account briefly for the 
charge of obscurity brought so often against Browning, Meredith, 
and the Symbolists, and shall try to show that although their mean- 
ing may be grasped sufficiently by those who are capable of giving 
them adequate study, yet the appreciation of the fulness of their 
meaning is dependent, not so much upon intellectual acumen, as 
upon a quality of the soul, either natural or won through initiation 
into certain experiences. 
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Let us take, first, Browning and Meredith. Why are these 
writers so often called obscure? Swinburne and Arthur Symons, 
in accounting for the charge of obscurity brought so often against 
Robert Browning, found that a satisfactory answer to such a 
question might be found by an examination of his method; and 
we, too, may clear some ground in the case of both Browning and 
Meredith by adopting the same fair plan. 

To begin with, these writers deal most often with complex 
situations and complex characters. Into their poetry and prose 
enter philosophical concepts, psychological subtleties, and a wealth 
of allusion which must often tax the knowledge of the average 
reader. It is a fallacy to imagine that every subject can be treated 
in a manner which shall render it as intelligible to those who have 
given it no previous study, as to those who have. Certain subjects 
require rather more than a facile reading. We have Max Miiller 
advising us to read Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason,” over and 
over again, before hoping to grasp its full meaning, and Ruskin 
saying the same of Milton, and of all great writers. Ruskin, in 
his “Sesame and Lilies,” speaks of the “cruel reticence in the 
breasts of great men which makes them always hide their deeper 
thought,” so that it can often be reached only as the reward of 
patient delving. In other words, we appreciate what we fit our- 
selves to appreciate, and to imagine that the subtle wit, humour, 
and learning of a great writer can be perfectly clear to the average 
reader, without some preparation on his part, is folly. Yet the 
easy understanding of a book is often made the test of its merit 
by critics who speak vaguely of “the universal appeal.” 

The whole question may even resolve itself into one of intel- 
lectual capacity. To write always with the intelligence of the 
average man in view, would be to introduce the levelling influence 
of democracy into literature. The fact is that there are men who 
delight in sharpening their wits through contact with ideas beyond 
the ken of mediocrity. 

“You cannot see in another man any more than you have 
in yourself ; and your own intelligence strictly determines the ex- 
tent to which he comes within its grasp,” says Schopenhauer. 

Browning, we know, said? “I never pretended to offer such 
literature as should be a substitute for a cigar or a game of domi- 
noes to an idle man.” He deals largely with the inner life—with 
Cthe mainsprings of action—not so much with action itself, and 
of him we may say in his own words: 

“To the motive, the endeavour, the heart's self 
His quick sense looks; he crowns and calls aright 
The soul o’ the purpose, ere ’tis shaped as act, 
Takes flesh i’ the world and clothes itself a king.” 
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The object of both Browning and Meredith being so often to 
penetrate through the action to the underlying motive, they do 
not waste time over the obvious. We have our Dickens and 
Trollope to delight us with the inimitable descriptions of what we 
have all seen and thought, and experienced a hundred times over ; 
but now we have two writers who open up to us realms of the soul 
less adapted to elaborate description than the subjects of the 
authors just mentioned, but none the less real. To reach their 
goal, Browning and Meredith condense. So much of the road over 
which we travel with weary feet has been well worn by them, that 
they convey their experiences by the way in a word or phrase, 
which is easily comprehended by those who travel with a velocity 
which approaches their own, but is often unintelligible to the many 
whose steps are slower. The multitude, unfortunately, has always 
lagged far behind the vanguard, and progress has only been pos- 
sible through the misunderstood. 

The scope of the art of Browning and Meredith has no limits 
but “the soul’s limits, and the last reaches of life.” To light up 
for us those dim regions of the “ Soul’s limits,” no elaborate de- 
scription can be used. It is through the flash-light instrumentality 
of metaphor that these writers most often make us familiar with 
the vague and “obscure” regions of our souls. They seize on 
evanescent moods, as well as more lasting ones, and embody them 
in art. The appreciation of many of their metaphors depends on 
the sympathy of the reader. If he is sympathetic, the metaphor 
will, in all probability, awaken within him an answering gleam of 
consciousness, or he will await patiently the mood which shall 
reveal to him its significance. How often it happens that what is 
incomprehensible to us in a certain mood flashes upon us with its 
full meaning through the insight born of an illuminating experi- 
ence! It is so that many men have been known to come into 
possession of some life-saving biblical truth, The sympathetic 
reader is always humble in the hands of a master. 

In the subject matter of Browning and Meredith, in their 
choice of complex situations and complex characters, in their 
wealth of allusion, in their impatience of the obvious, we find 
much which accounts for the charge of obscurity brought so often 
against them. 

Now, I have spoken of those vague and obscure regions of the 
soul which can be reached very often only through suggestion. 
These regions belong to a part of man’s soul which seems to have 
faculties for communion with the Infinite. The grossest materialist 
has had his gleams of mystic light, his momentary realization that 
“things are not always what they seem,” and the records of the 
mystics of all times bear witness to the existence of these secret 
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regions of the soul; but because the whispers from these twilight 
domains are often transitory and cannot easily be defined, the 
average man ignores them. The artist who seeks to interpret as 
much of life as possible cannot ignore them. He realizes that 
their very mystery and obscurity invest them with a certain terror, 
for while it is possible to gauge the influence of what is known, how 
can one set limits to the powers of what is not fully comprehended ; 
and how fearful and wonderful those powers may be! The art of 
Browning and Meredith opens up to us vistas of life into which we 
have all had glimpses. We may call them “obscure,” and the artist 
who strives to convey them “ obscure,” but such obscurity is a part 
of life. Here we see “through a glass darkly,” and are enfolded 
and shrouded in mystery. Are we to have among us no poets who 
convey this mystery? Twilight has its place in life as well as 
daylight. To those unaccustomed to that dim region, many of the 
symbols used in suggesting it will be unintelligible. Who shall 
define for us our twilight moods in their uncertain light, leading we 
know not through what night before a promise of dawn? Most 
of us are afraid of them, and hurry back into the daylight, but the 
artist who has become familiar with them strives to express them. 
To the many his words may have no meaning, because the many, 
albeit immersed in mystery, are not mystical. In the few, his 
words, like the wind caressing the strings of an A®olian harp, will 
awaken slumbering music. 


We have in our midst to-day a school which is acquainted with 
mystery—the Symbolist School. Indeed, so far have those affiliated 
with the movement persisted on their “lone way,” that many of 
their experiences have been translated into terms perfectly intelli- 
gible to the sympathetic, and these terms or symbols are to the 
initiated the “open sesame” into a world of enchantment. 


The subjective once embodied in art, we know, becomes ob- 
jective. Well, the Symbolists have put certain rare experiences of 
the soul into a form in which they are forever accessible to the 
elect. Such symbolism forms one more step upward on the frail 
ladder which sways into the Infinite. For it is possible to become 
familiar with mystery—to realise how brief is the life of man, 
which is as a “ sparrow’s flight,” on a dark night through a lighted 
hall—to value those moods which lift us somehow above the petty 
noise and strife of everyday life into communion with what, in its 
aloofness elevates and calms—into communion with the Infinite. 


“It is only by the communications we have with the Infinite 
that we are to be distinguished from each other,” says Maeter- 
linck, and he adds: “It lies within our power to increase these 
communications.” 
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Blessed be the symbolists, then, who, with a word, a look, a 
sign, can open unto us, “the great road that leads from the seen 
to the unseen!” 

“Is not perfect clearness,” suggests Maeterlinck, “most often 
the sign of decrepitude in the idea?” Fortunately, we are not all 
in love with platitudes—or this world had never moved. The 
victories of science have been won through those who first saw and 
kept a firm grasp upon the proteanlike form of mystery. The 
realm of the spirit offers at least as rich a field for exploration as 
the realm of material things. 

“ After the world has starved its soul long enough in the con- 
templation and re-arrangement of material things,” says Arthur 
Symons, “comes the turn of the soul.” 

Even now this realm of the spirit is yielding up some of its 
treasures—and largely through those who have been called mys- 
tics, fools and fanatics. Professor James, in his essay on “Psy- 
chical Research,” says: “In psychology, physiology, and medi- 
cine, wherever a debate between the mystics and the scientifics has 
been once for all decided, it is the mystics who have usually proved 
to be right about the facts, while tlie scientifics have had the better 
of it in respect to the theories.” The point is that the mystics 
supplied the facts through refusing to ignore the “ unclassified 
residuum.” Some time ago, Professor James delivered his lec- 
tures on “ Varieties of Religious Experience.” The facts in this 
case were supplied by all those who had experienced the sterility 
of material things in the face of the Infinite; and James was 
obliged to come to the conclusion that there is in man “ more” 
than the powers employed in his normal consciousness—and this 
“more” he chose to call, with other psychologists, the “sub- 
conscious.” An obscure region of the soul was recognized, and it 
has been admitted that this obscure region can be reached and 
influenced for useful purposes through “suggestion” and “ auto- 
suggestion.” As a result, we have the Emmanuel Church Move- 
ment, behind which are the Christian Scientists, the New Thought 
theorists, and every conceivable form of mysticism. The Society 
for Psychical Research is to-day investigating the data supplied by 
those who have had the courage to confess the existence of 
mystery. 

Let us not ignore mystery, nor hastily condemn those who 
make us realize its presence. So much that we feel and think 
cannot be clearly described, and therefore so much of the under- 
standing of an author who seeks to interpret as much of life as 
possible depends on our sympathy with him; that is, upon the 
attitude of mind with which we approach him. Not always, as I 
have said, will his meaning be immediately clear to us, but we can 
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well afford to wait on the mood which shall reveal to us its signific- 
ance. And let us be glad that we cannot always discern at once 
the full meaning of our greatest writers, for it may be that in the 
days of our need, we shall find in the word which we passed by 
with indifference, an Angel of Consolation. 

“ Symbolism, implicit in all literature from the beginning, as 
it is implicit in the very words we use,” says Arthur Symons, 
“comes to us now at last, quite conscious of itself, offering us the 
only escape from our many imprisonments.” 


HILTON RADLEY. 























1910. 


THE CURSE OF PHILANTHROPY. 


THE proverb that good intentions pave the way to hell, implying 
that they result too often in evil deeds, contains like many another - 
a large element of truth. No doubt the narrow way to Heaven 
must be partly paved with similar ballast, for we cannot suppose 
that all the good that is done in the world results incidentally, or 
is shaped by a kindly Providence to beneficial ends from rough- 
hewn purposes of evil. Good intentions sometimes at all events 
produce good works. But even if it does no more, at least the 
saying may serve to remind us of the utter fallibility of human 
motives. Though our intentions and resolutions are all for the 
good of ourselves or of others, yet so far are we from being sure 
of their success, that it is abundantly possible our efforts may end 
not merely in failure to do good, but even in the production of 
positive harm. Good intentions, says a minor poet, are the felon’s 
plea :— 
“When well-intentioned people plant 
A dagger in your breast, 
Your good is what they really want, 
They did it ‘for the best.’” 


The good intentions do not, unfortunately, mitigate to the 
sufferer the pain or the damage of the evil done. 

But though the truth is thus widely admitted, its implications 
are not recognised enough. That “the best-laid schemes of mice 
afd men gang aft agley,” when it is a question of selfish foresight 
in providing ourselves with a “ wee bit housie” for shelter in the 
winter of life, is a commonplace; but we have yet to appreciate 
that the truth applies hardly less to those efforts for the good of 
others which pass under the names of charity and philanthropy. 
That every day in these names and with the very best intentions 
vast evils are perpetrated and perpetuated, is the belief of the 
present writer, which these pages are intended to illustrate and 
enforce. 

The practice of giving money in the streets, though still far 
from extinct is in this country at least much reduced from what 
it used to be. Why? Here is a man, wet, cold, hungry and miser- 
able, and another well-fed, comfortable, and warmly clad, whose 
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sympathies are naturally stirred by the sufferings of a fellow- 
mortal, and to whom the loss of a few pence or shillings is no- 
thing, even though it were to happen every day. What then more 
natural and proper than the gift of relief? What indeed, if that 
were all! But there are the secondary results. Experience has 
shown that wherever money is freely given in the streets, there 
arises a class of professional beggars, who make it their business 
to be cold and hungry and miserable in appearance at least, if not 
in fact. He that spreads a feather bed, says an old proverb, shall 
not lack a man to lie on it. Here was a bed spread in the shape 
of an easy way of getting a living, and there are not wanting well- 
authenticated stories of men who have made good incomes at the 
task. 

It is not that no good is done by casual charity. The con- 
trary is the truth. Let the object be ever so undeserving, let 
him be a drunkard and a wife-beater, let his pitiful statements be 
a pack of lies, yet the man is surely poor enough, and alms are as 
useful to him as wages to a labourer. But the indirect conse- 
quences are bad and outweigh the good. The prospect of alms 
withdraws this poor incapable from what work he could do, and 
the gift of them enables him to reproduce his kind; and the 
existence and increase of such a class is a bane to society at large. 
It is difficult to weigh evil against good, but in this case the lesson 
has been learnt, and it is admitted that the evil is the greater. 
Far better that such miserables should not come into the world, 
than that their sorrows should in this way be a little tempered by 
pleasure and comfort. 

It was the perception of this truth that gave rise to such 
organisations as the C.O.S.—to give it its full title, the Society for 
Organising Charitable Relief and Repressing Mendicity—and the 
London Mendicity Society. Their action was the outcome of 
thought as opposed to unthinking sentiment. “Do not,” they said 
in effect, “ give the rein to your sympathies at once, however good. 
Send to us the beggar, and if you will, your money too. We will 
enquire into his character and antecedents, and if we find him un- 
deserving, will leave him to the Poor Law, which already provides 
that, however, undeserving, no man in this country need starve.” 

Sketched in the barest outline, such are the methods and ideas 
of these and kindred societies, and it is not to be disputed that 
they have done great good. Mendicity as a profession, though 
not killed, is scotched. Money is still given in the streets in large 
amounts—it is said to the amount of £100,000 a year in London 
alone. Though open begging is forbidden, begging under various 
pretences of selling, singing, asking for employment, enquiring 
the way to a distant part of the town, is still practised with no 
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small success. But things are better than they were, and there is 
less mendicity in this country than in many others. 

So far we have traversed well-trodden ground. Now, push- 
ing the enquiry a little further, let us ask of organised charity— 
Does this result only in good? Do good intentions here secure 
only their deserved results, or as in casual charity do they bring 
about secondary and unforeseen consequences too? It is to be 
feared they do. There can be little doubt that here too the 
existence of a supply of charitable funds re-acts to create a demand 
for them. It brings into being, instead of the street mendicant, 
what is no better, a class of professional alms-seekers, men who — 
know the ways of Committees of Charitable Societies, what to say 
to them and what to leave unsaid, who devote their time and 
energy to the pursuit, and who will not hesitate, on exhausting 
the patience of one charitable agency, to pass on and try their 
luck with another. The overlapping of charities is an acknow- 
ledged evil. In some parts of London there exist many agencies 
of different religious denominations and varying methods, each in 
general without information of the proceedings of the others, and 
perhaps even viewing them with jealousy and dislike. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the suppression of this symp- 
tom, if it could be effected, would amount to a cure of the disease. 
Some charities again are ill administered; but supposing their 
methods to be thoroughly reformed, this would not remove the 
difficulty. The blemish is essential and not accidental, not in the 
skin, but in the very core. Though every centre of charitable 
distribution were perfectly administered and surrounded by a ring 
fence from the others, each having its field distinctly marked and 
wholly separate, yet would it not remain true that a continual flow 
of charitable funds tends to call into existence and perpetuate a 
succession of objects of charitable relief? At hospitals supported 
by voluntary contributions it is well known that thousands receive 
relief gratis who could well afford to pay for it themselves. Well- 
to-do people send their relatives there, and rich people their do- 
mestic servants. At schools and colleges the scholarships and 
fellowships intended by their founders for the children of the 
poor, go as often to the children of the well-to-do or rich. An 
agitation for the relief of the unemployed, and the consequent 
distribution of funds in such centres as London, at once causes an 
influx of labour from the surrounding country, to secure a share of 
any benefits that may be going. Why labour for wages, if as good. 
can be had for the pretence of work instead of the reality? That 
this is what actually happened in many cases in connection with 
the recent “unemployed” agitation, is a familiar fact to most 
people who assist in agencies for the distribution of charitable 
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relief. Throughout the country numbers became unemployed after 
the institution of the fund by the simple process of dropping their 
employment. 

To take an extreme instance as a test; in the case of a well- 
managed institution for the support of. the blind, can it be said 
that any evil consequences ensue to counterbalance the obvious and 
undeniable good? No one surely would become blind for the sake 
of the benefits obtainable by blindness? UHardly; but even here 
we cannot wholly escape. If one institute cares for the congenit- 
ally blind, another for the deaf and dumb, another for the epileptic, 
and yet others for cripples, incurables, idiots, and the feeble- 
minded, is it not clear that things are made easier for the parents 
of such children? And, speaking generally, the parents of such 
children are the physically or mentally degenerate. To relieve 
them of the care of their offspring is to leave them freer to repro- 
duce their kind, and to tempt more of their kind to marry. In 
some cases such offspring may be the result of in-breeding. Do 
we not, by taking charge of them, encourage such consanguineous 
marriage? 

It would seem, then, that we cannot get away from these in- 
convenient secondary results. Organise charity as you will, fence 
it round with every possible precaution to withhold its benefits 
from the undeserving, yet an ironical providence has decreed that 
every kind of charity shall inevitably tend to increase and per- 
petuate misery and suffering in humanity, and too often that very 
kind of misery and suffering from which it is its purpose to relieve 
us. 

But this is not all When money is given in charity, organised 
or not, the question arises, what would have been done with it if ‘it 
it had not been so given? And the answer is, it must have been 
invested or spent. “It’s a very good world that we live in,” says 
the old rhyme, “ To lend, or to spend, or to give in ;” and, broadly 
interpreted, these words cover all possible ways of dealing with our 
income. True, they omit hoarding, but in these days and in this 
country, I suppose hoarding is so little practised as to be negligible. 

But apart from hoarding money must be lent spent or given. 
Suppose it is a question of a penny, shall we give it to a beggar or 
buy a penny paper? In the one case the whole benefit goes to 
the shivering wretch in the street, and it is seen and obvious. In 
the other case, an equal benefit is divided among many. Newsboy, 
compositor, engineer, manager, the whole staff concerned in the 
production and distribution of a daily paper, all participate, not to 
mention the owner or shareholders. In this case the benefit is 
chiefly unseen, and it is widely dispersed. Nevertheless a penny- 
worth of good has been done, exactly a pennyworth, and neither 
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less nor more. The fact that a want of our own has been satisfied 
does not add to nor detract from the benefit to others. It might 
indeed be claimed that it is an addition to the good of the whole 
transaction, but no importance can be attached to this, as there is 
no doubt that in giving to a beggar we also satisfy a feeling of our 
own, that of sympathy for his distress. 

What I wish to insist on is that in spending money we are 
not to suppose that any less good is done than in giving it. In 
both cases the immediate good done is precisely measured by the 
amount passing as price, or as alms. The only difference is in the 
recipients. In the one case the whole benefit is visibly concen- 
trated on one man who does nothing for it, and is less deserving ; 
in the other case it is invisibly dispersed among many who have 
worked for it, and produced at all events something—something 
perhaps of slight and ephemeral value, but still requiring the exer- 
cise on their part of some measure of labour, diligence, skill, 
thought, and self-control—and who, therefore, deserve it more. 

The alternative before us is not therefore, “Shall I do good 
with this penny, or shall I gratify a wish of my own?” It is, 
“Shall I do good to one undeserving person, or to many deserv- 
ing?” the total good done being in both cases the same. 

In a word, to give is to encourage the idler, to spend is to 
encourage the industrious. Which do we prefer to do? We can- 
not do both, for every penny the more for the one is a penny less 
for the other. And the argument that applies to pennies applies 
also to pounds and to millions. 

But, if spending is a benefit to the industrious, lending, which 
I take as including in essence all forms of investment, is even more 
so, for it is to this alone that we must look for the absorption of 
the normal surplus of labour. Through the regular increase of 
population there is every year, in excess of deaths and retirements, 
an output of so many boys and girls from the schools, grown from 
children into citizens. These compete for employment, and so far 
as fresh employment cannot be found, wages must fall. _ It is this 
which gives immense importance to an accumulation of capital, 
and to a feeling of confidence among investors. If capital is not 
forthcoming for the extension of existing industries and the trial 
and establishment of new ones, the normal increase of population 
must soon upset the balance of employment. It is this, too, I 
submit, which gives importance to the existence of a considerable 
number of large fortunes in the control of individuals. The exten- 
sion of well established industries may perhaps be accomplished 
out of the accumulated savings of poor or small men in the hands 
of bankers and others, but it is only by rich men, who can afford 
to lose, or comparatively rich men associated in companies, that 
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the risk of financing new and untried enterprises can be under- 
taken. Until a new process, invention, or undertaking, has been 
put to the test, not only in the laboratory, but on a commercial 
scale, no one is wise enough to know whether it will succeed or 
not. Though the most famous experts are unanimous in its favour, 
the pudding is never proved until it is eaten. Vast sums have been 
lost in testing schemes that promised well, but failed. But inci- 
dentally employment has been given to labour in building fac- 
tories for the new processes, and in a hundred other ways. Labour 
stepping in in front even of the debenture-holder, is supported 
even by a continuous series of failures. And when at last the 
success. comes, it affords a lasting source of employment. 

But to return to a closer pursuit of our subject; the point is 
that lenders, like spenders, in seeking their own selfish ends, are 
also, however blindly, promoting the interests of the industrious 
poor. We arrive then at the conclusion that the so-called money- 
grubber is in reality a greater benefactor of his country than the 
so-called charitable man ; and this is but an inadequate expression 
of the fact that while the former is doing good with which no evil 
is necessarily involved, the latter is doing good which unavoidably 
entails some evil, and possibly more evil than good. 

And there is one form of giving to which all that has yet been 
said applies, and also more; to wit, the posthumous charity of 
legacies. As was remarked above, it will not do to assume that he 
who gives in charity is completely unselfish and not satisfying any 
desire or emotion of his own. But the donor of a charitable legacy 
seems to have his own interests in view and little else. Among 
Catholics it appears to be simply a question of purchasing interest 
in a future world by payment for prayers in this. And with a 
Protestant testator it is no better. He is laying up for himself an 
incorruptible treasure in heaven, and the investment is as selfish as 
any that he ever made on earth; or rather more so, since it is such 
as his wife and family and belongings can never share. 

Wealth, it seems, is like a river irrigating a drouthy land, 
Every man has his garden, and through each a part of the life- 
giving water passes, through one little, and another much, but 
more or less through all. And every one has the right to say 
through whose gardens next shall pass the stream that has watered 
his own. He who wishes to lend dams up the flow for a time, 
collecting a head of water to be used in future when and where it 
may most be needed. He who spends directs the flow from his 
garden intc the gardens of the industrious. He who gives turns it 
into the sluggard’s weedy plot. The industrious give him, and 
are glad to give him, something in return, but from the sluggard 
he must expect nothing, hardly even thanks. “Damn your 
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charity,” says he, “I want my rights.” And his “ rights” are that 
his thistles should be taken as equal to his neighbour’s beans. But 
the worst is that whatever water we allow to flow from ours into 
the sluggard’s plot, so much the less remains to irrigate the gardens 
of the industrious. What we give to the one must perforce be 
withheld from the other. 

I submit then with regard to voluntary charities :— 

1. That all, without exception, produce bad effects as well as 
good, the good being concentrated, immediate and unmistakeable ; 
while the evil is insidious and long delayed, often consisting only _ 
in a gradual sapping of the character of the recipients, and the 
general tendency of al] charity to promote the multiplication of the 
unfit. 

2. That in each charity the good done ought to be weighed against 
the evil, and that in some cases at all events the evil is the 
greater. 

3. That the results of each charity, good or bad, are obtained 
only by a diversion of the flow of wealth, which, kept in the chahnel 
of expenditure, would have worked equal benefit, without counter- 
balancing evil, to others, perhaps no less necessitous and certainly 
more deserving. 

It is to this last consideration that I would especially direct 
the reader’s mind, for it is this that turns the scale in my own. 

So far I have spoken of voluntary charity alone, and though 
I express dissent from the general opinion, and withhold from the 
generous giver the praise he generally earns, yet no one can more 
fully admit that in directing the stream of wealth from his garden 
into the sluggard’s plot, he is exercising an unquestioned right, 
which no one may claim to obstruct or forbid. We may cavil 
criticise and even condemn, but not control. But now how about 
the compulsory charities of legislation? The man who freely 
dispenses charity in private, is respected as a good man; but the 
man for whom popular worship is reserved, who is awarded a 
statue on the Embankment or a niche in the Abbey, is the philan- 
thropist, who, actuated of course by the best intentions, induces 
the nation to establish by Act of Parliament, a host of institutions, 
rules, and regulations, designed for the relief of the poor, but 
resulting in endless and incalculable harm. 

For if private charity, as I have urged, is questionable, these 
public charities are utterly odious. All that has been said above 
applies to them and this much more, that while private charity gives 
away its own, public charity indulges its sentiments out of the 
means of others. “Everybody,” says Sydney Smith, “is full of 
humanity and good nature when he can relieve misfortune by put- 
ting his hand—in his neighbour’s pocket. Who can bear to see a 
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fellow-creature suffering pain and poverty, when he can order other 
fellow creatures to relieve them?” 

And this is not all, nor the worst. For these public charities 
contain a hateful element of cold, unsympathising force, which is 
as far removed from the warmth of true charity as the poles are 
from the equator. What we give in this way to one man must 
first be wrung from another. We have doubtless a right to give 
what is our own in private charity to the idle, though in so doing we 
necessarily withhold it from the industrious. Have we any right 
to take from the industrious by force what we wish to bestow on 
the idle? I answer, No. This is the charity of the highwayman, 
and the fact that it is done by the King’s most excellent Majesty 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and Commons in Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, in all the forms of law, makes no essential difference 
beyond involving us all in the crime. 

There is something, I must confess,-in the attitude of the 
legislative philanthropist that makes him a tempting mark for a 
critical pebble ; a certain pharisaical assumption of superior wis- 
dom. “We know,” he seems to say, “ how people ought to live, 
and if they will not learn or emigrate, manet sors tertia—the strong 
arm of the law shall teach them. We know what their children 
ought to be taught, and as persuasion is too slow in éstablishing 
our methods and curriculum, let us take the short cut of force. We 
know the minimum of wages they ought to work for, and they 
shall work either not for less, or not at all.” If “sweating” im- 
plies compulsion, it is the legislators, not the employers, who are 
the sweaters in this last case. 

Is this man so much wiser than the poor? Of natural abilities 
he probably inherits on the average a little more, seeing that it is 
only the abilities of his ancestors that have made him rich; but 
not so very much. With learning he is undoubtedly better stock- 
ed, having spent some years in passing “ Littlego” or “ Smalls,” 
and taking a degree, perhaps even with honours. But learning is 
not wisdom. His life has probably been screened by riches from 
the buffets of fortune, and he may not have learned the great 
lesson of humility and distrust of his own judgment, that hard knocks 
have driven into the brain of many a lesser man. Therefore it is 
that he so readily resorts to force, and had he lived earlier, would 
have used fire and stake to secure conformity with his own opinions. 
Perhaps then there is not much to choose in the matter of wisdom, 
between the philanthropist and the poor. 

Let us pass a few of these public charities as quickly as pos- 
sible in review; the Poor Law first. By this we say to all, “ Be 
idle, be vicious, be intemperate, or at least be incapable in some 
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way, and these certain benefits shall be yours. But be industrious, 
provident and energetic, and not only shall they not be yours, 
but you must pay to provide them for those who prefer to lie on 
their backs for the sake of what may fall into their mouths.” 
Much, no doubt, in the Poor Law depends on administration. Where 
it has been strictly administered comparatively little harm has been 
done; but in many places the easy grant of generous relief has 
actually made the lot of the idle and incapable better than that 
of the industrious and independent man. “The Poor Law is a 
failure,” say the Poor Law Commissioners in their recent Report. 
“Let us do away with it; and for the future let us give away — 
twice as much of other people’s money in public charity, under the 
name of ‘Public Assistance.” “Not twice as much,” say the 
Minority, “but ten times.” This is the gist of a report which 
occupies twelve hundred folio pages. 

Then there is education. Actuated of course by the best 
intentions, certain people having exaggerated notions of the value 
of book-learning as compared with that of the natural education 
that results from contact with men and things, have induced the 
nation to saddle itself with an educational machine whose object 
is to turn out the children, like shillings from a mint, every one 
with the self-same stamp. As a result the children have in great 
numbers been made unfit for manual labour, from which most of 
them cannot in any case escape, and fit for nothing but the work 
of clerks, if indeed for that. To this fact the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners attribute in part the ominous phenomenon of unemploy- 
ment. Of course in its effect on the children public education 
results in good as well as in evil, and which of these outweighs the 
other cannot be here discussed. Assume if you will that the scale 
of evil kicks the beam, still it remains true that the cost is im- 
mense, and while the benefits are given to the industrious and the 
idle alike, the cost falls of necessity on the industrious alone, for 
the idler has not the wherewithal to pay. It is a compulsory 
charity on an enormous and ever-increasing scale, wrung in great 
part from the slender resources of the industrious poor, and 
lavished on the children of the industrious and the wastrel together. 

Then there are the Old Age Pensions, by which men are 
deprived through taxation in their youth and manhood, when they 
need all they can get for themselves and their families, of money 
to be repaid them, less a handsome percentage for management, 
if they reach old age, at a time when needs and powers of enjoy- 
ment are but small, and when they should be supported by their 
children or out of the savings of their youth. These too, while 
they are or soon will be bestowed indiscriminately upon all, must 
perforce be paid for by the industrious alone. 
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Then there are the funds for the employment of the unem- 
ployed; compulsory charities so far as they are taken from the 
public purse, under the thinnest disguise of useful public works. 
Consider for instance work done in the London Parks at a cost of 
£59,000, and valued, when complete, at £7,800. 


Other public charities result in unexpected ways from Govern- 
ment interference in the sphere of trade. It appears for instance, 
as public money is annually lost over the telegraphs, that every- 
one who sends a telegram is considered a fit object for Govern- 
ment relief, and receives a subsidy of perhaps a penny, (but I have 
not the figures), on his expenditure of sixpence. And if certain 
faddists have their way, and the ocean cables are purchased by the 
State with a view to telegrams at a penny a word, the man who 
cables to distant colonies will be subsidised at a far more generous 
rate. 

Nor can it be doubted that in many places poor men paying 
rates, or what amounts to the same thing, rate-distended rentals, 
have the questionable privilege of contributing to the cost of elec- 
tricity supplied to wealthy manufacturers by municipal undertak- 
ings conducted at a loss. Other strange cases might be quoted, 
but the instances given will suffice. 


By these Government charities we are involving ourselves in 
an enormous annual expense, necessitating continually the increase 
of old taxes or rates, and the imposition of new. The Liberals 
say “Tax this,” and the Conservatives say, “ Tax that,” but at 
such a rate is the cost of Government growing, that we shall soon 
tax both this and that, and many other things besides. Yet 
those who can take any other view of things than the most super- 
ficial, must see that it is not this or that or the other thing that 
“bears” a tax, but it is the same forty-four millions of people who 
pay them all. Or rather, not the 44 millions, but those of them 
only who have strength, wit, and will for productive work, or are 
the fortunate owners of property. 


To what end then is all this vast expense directed? I am 
not speaking of the intention; that of course is always good. But 
the result is a forced and artificial deterioration of the British race. 
Money has been called the sinews of war, but even more so is the 
character of the people. And we squander the one to degrade 
the other. 

“ But,” it is said, “we make the rich pay in these things for 
the poor, and by sliding scales of taxation and such like devices 
shall in future do so yet more.” To which it may be replied that 
in our efforts to effect this we have evidently succeeded so ill, 
that in some of the cases just mentioned, it is rather the poor who 
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pay for the rich. But passing over this, and passing also, though 
no doubt it is the most important of all, the question whether such 
a course is just, let us ask only, can the thing be done? And the 
answer is a plain and emphatic—No. High taxes, and especially 
taxes increasingly high, mean bad times, and in bad times, by loss 
of employment or however else, it is the poor who suffer. Ar- 
range the taxes as you will, let the rich and well-to-do do all the 
actual paying, the suffering will be done by the poor. Confiscate 
the property of rich men, and they will suffer, too; but then they 
will be the poor. We must in such matters regard the community 
asa whole. The weight of taxation on the shoulders of Leviathan - 
may be such as to sink him in the mire to the knees, or even to 
the hips, but it is always his lower limbs that are submerged, and 
his lower limbs are the poor. Nor does heavy taxation of riches 
alter this, but it inevitably diminishes the incentives to acquire 
riches, and therefore the wealth of the community as a whole, and 
increases the number of the submerged. It may seem unkind to 
say so, but the rich and well-to-do must on the whole be identified 
with the industrious. In the case of prosperous working men this 
is easily seen and generally admitted, but it is also in the main 
true in the case of the rich. If they have not themselves made 
money, they are not long descended from those who have, and 
largely inherit their character and ability. Often they show this 
by a strenuous addiction to hard labour in the name of sport. 
And if on the other hand they do devote themselves to profitable 
work, they are too often told (though quite wrongly), that they are 
taking the bread out of the mouths of poorer men. That so much 
valuable energy should be wasted on mere pastimes, is no doubt 
to be regretted, but it cannot be cured by law-making or high 
taxation. But suppose that I am wrong, and all these benefits can 
be given to the poor at the sole expense of the rich, what will be 
the result? Simply the encouragement and increase of idleness 
and improvidence in the poor. By some writers the idle rich are 
freely denounced as parasites upon the body politic, because they 
austerely reap where not they, but their forefathers, have sown. 
Be it so; I am not now defending them. But how do we improve 
matters by teaching parasitism to the poor through the gift, in the 
shape of old-age pensions, of a harvest sown neither by their 
forefathers nor by themselves? 

“Your essay,” I shall be told, “amounts to a glorification of 
selfishness at the expense of altruism and all the better feelings 
of men, and your results are its sufficient disproof and condemna- 
tion.” But if there is any truth at all in my conclusions, then they 
cannot be rejected merely on the ground that they are unpalatable 
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and inconsistent with opinions generally entertained. If there is 
no truth in them, then they are but matter in the wrong place, 
dust and dirt, and need but a breath of candid criticism to blow 
them away. But if they are in any way true, if the scheme of 
nature awards to conduct commonly condemned as selfish better 
results for the community than to conduct commonly praised as 
princely generosity, may it not be worth while to enquire whether 
in such matters our judgment of good and evil, so widely at vari- 
ance with the judgment of nature, is not capable of some revision? 


Some reflections readily occur. We have travelled far since 
St. Paul said: “Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” ‘Nowadays charity means the giving of 
goods and little else. It is almost synonymous with generosity. 
Then, apparently, one might give everything without being charit- 
able at all. St. Paul, it seems, rated the’ virtue of generosity far 
lower than it is rated now, and without giving a doit, the charity 
which he exalted, which suffereth long and is kind, envieth not, 
vaunteth not itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity but in the 
truth, heareth, believeth, hopeth and endureth all things—this 
charity may be ours, though every penny of our income is invested 
or spent. And this is the true charity of the poor, who are kind 
and helpful to each other while giving little, because they have 
little to give. It is not this charity, but only the charity which 
consists in giving, that I attack. 


Then, again, if I have glorified selfishness, it is surely selfish- 
ness in a wide sense. He who spends or saves his income seeks 
not his own good only, but that of his wife and family and kin, his 
servant, his ox and his ass, and everything that is his. His charity, 
it is true, not only begins at home, but stays and ends there; yet 
it cannot be denounced as mere self-seeking without giving the 
widest meaning to “ self.” 


In India self-torture is still regarded as something holy, and 
the fakir who by mutilation renders himself useless for his own 
support or to help his fellows, is worshipped as a saint. To us the 
pitiful folly of such conduct is manifest, but may not the spirit of 
it yet linger among us, in the shape of a Puritan tendency to 
regard self-denial as something good in itself, apart from any con- 
sequences? Often I think an uneasy doubt whether our charities 
are really beneficial, may be hushed by the reflection, “ At all 
events I am denying myself.” But in reality a deed that brings 
more harm than good to others, is not made more virtuous, but 
rather less, by the fact that it hurts ourselves. 
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In conclusion a glance at the subject from the all-embracing 
Darwinian point of view. Nature’s plan is,“ Let all types breed 
in plenty, then those that are best able to survive and multiply 
are the fittest of my selection, and they shall replenish the earth.” 
By this method, whatever we may think of it, she has produced a 
man from a microbe, or from something not quite unlike it. But 
now in the proud adolescence of our superior wisdom, we who but 
yesterday came down from the trees, abuse her as “red in tooth 
and claw,” and declare we should welcome the advent of a kindly 
comet to sweep the outcome of her process into oblivion; whith 
failing, we must abrogate that process and substitute a better of . 
our own.. Nor is it doubtful that within strict limits of time, space, 
and degree, the thing can be done. Here, now, and in a measure, 
it is within our power to alter if not to determine the qualities 
that for the moment, and in this country, shall constitute fitness to 
survive. When oxen were, and where they are, wild animals, a 
just combination of wariness, sagacity, activity, strength, and fierce- 
ness, with other qualities, made and make them fit to increase and 
multiply. Now that they are tame, great size and rapid growth, a 
handsome shape and colour, and a quiet demeanour, with what 
other qualities let breeders say, constitute fitness in pedigree stock. 
So great has been the change worked by their contact with man, 
now the leading factor in their environment, in the conditions of 
survival among domesticated animals. 

So also with man; or rather with the men of a given society. 
All charitable funds, and all so-called humanitarian legislation, 
diminish the rewards of effort and the incitements to activity, 
ability, industry, providence, and independence, and so far as they 
go tend to substitute for those qualities sometlifng approaching 
their opposites as the qualifies constituting fitness to survive and 
multiply. 

Is it in the interest of coming generations that they should be 
bred from the idle cadger or from the industrious and provident 
man? Or to put it more correctly, as we must admit that they will 
be descended in some degree from both, would it not be well that 
they should be bred in an increasing degree, and as far as possible 
from the industrious and independent? I contend that that part 
of the annual flow of wealth which is directed to charitable pur- 
poses, goes to promote the opposite result. If so, wilful and 
open-handed generosity is a crime, and legislative philanthropy a 
curse. 











HERBAL LORE. 


Atmost every herb that grows has a store of wisdom and 
superstition, mingled with its legend, and the folk-lore of herbs 
and flowers takes us back into old-world times when the old her- 
balists, who culled “ simples,” were regarded with awe and rever- 
ence. Folk lore, evera fascinating study, amid its many branches 
holds none of more interest than that connected with the stories 
of herbs and flowers, the universal love for such having associated 
them in all ages and countries with the chief events in the domes- 
tic and social life of man. 

That single little plant, the mandrake, has a wealth of tradi- 
tion centreing round it such as is seldom found in floral lore. Quite 
an insignificant little plant, with a spindle-shaped root, often 
divided into two or three forks, and rudely resembling the human 
form, it is doubtless from this latter fact that it has derived its 
name. Langhorne, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
tells us to— 

“ Mark how the rooted mandrake wears, 
His human feet, his human hands,” 


whilst it was once believed that a person pulling up a mandrake 
would instantly fall dead. This was said to be because the man- 
drake had a human heart at its root, and when pulled it would 
scream in such fearsome manner as to terrify the hearer to death, 
or else induce madness. Shakespeare alludes to this, where he 
says*— 

“ And shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 

That living mortals hearing them run mad.” 


And again, in “King Henry VI,” where Suffolk, asked by Queen 
Margaret whether he has not spirit to curse his enemies, replies :— 


“Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake’s groan, 
I would invent as bitter, searching terms, 
As curst, as harsh, as horrible to hear.” 


An old Jewish practice was to take a dog to the plant, tie his tail 
to it, then run a considerable distance, having first stopped one’s 
ears with wax, and call the dog, who would strain and pull, and 
then fall dead hearing the human yells. In “Custom and Myth,” 
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Mr. Andrew Lang relates of this plant: “The root is now taken 
up, washed with wine, wrapped in silk, bathed every Friday, and 
clothed in a little new white smock every new moon, when the 
mandrake acts, if thus considerately treated, as a kind of familiar 
spirit.” 

From time immemorial, the mandrake has been associated 
with enchantments, and has ever been believed to be one of the 
most powerful charms of witches. Mr. Conway, in a paper on 
“ Mystic Trees and Flowers,” states that “by popular superstitions 
in some places, it is said to be perpetually watched over by Satan, 


and if it be pulled up at certain holy times, and with certain invo- - 


cations, the Evil Spirit will appear to do the bidding of the 
practitioner.” 

Many superstitions are connected with the herb parsley, prob- 
ably through an ancient Greek practice, the graves of the dead be- 
ing strewn with it, and the plant thereby gaining a sinister 
significance. In Hampshire, it is considered very unlucky to give 
a root of this herb away, since they say that if this be done, ill 
luck will fall upon them. In Devonshire, to transplant parsley is 
likewise to commit a serious offence against the guardian genius 
who presides over the plants. In Suffolk it is said that if parsley 
be sown on Good Friday it will grow well and flourish, but if it be 
sown on any other day it will not come double. In Shropshire 
they have a saying that where parsley grows in the garden, “ th’ 
missis is master.” In Buckinghamshire, parsley is regarded as a 
somewhat uncanny herb, and an old gardener once assured me, on 
hearing me lament that the seed I had sown had not come up, 
that it was necessary to sow parsley for nine times before one 
could get any to grow. This saying I have heard later in Shrop- 
shire, where they say the devil takes all but the last. Likewise, 
too, in Shropshire, they say that to transplant parsley will bring 
about a death. 

Rosemary, “that funeral flower,” is associated with many 
superstitions. It was formerly always carried by the mourners at 
funerals, and a sprig thrown into the grave. In Gay’s “ Pastoral 
Dirge,” we read :— 

“ To show their love the neighbours far and near 

Followed, with wistful look, the damsel’s bier ; 

Sprigged rosemary the lads and lasses bore, 

Whilst ‘dismally the parson walked before.” 
And in Cartwright’s “ Ordinary,” we read :— 


“If there be 
Any so kind as to accompany 
My body to the earth, let them not want 
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For efitertainment. Prythee see they have 

A sprig of rosemary, dipped in common water 

To smell at as they walk along the streets.” 
Friar Lawrence, too, in “ Romeo and Juliet,” says :— 

“Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 

On this fair corse.” 

In Wales it is considered very lucky to have house-leeks grow 
on the houses, this being supposed to ensure all those in the 
house from disease or disaster. As all know, the leek is worn by 
all patriotic Welshmen on St. David’s Day, in commemoration of 
the days of King Arthur, when St. David won a great victory over 
the Saxons, having ordered every one of his soldiers to wear a 
leek in his cap for the sake of distinction. 

The herb pimpernel is supposed by the people of Oxford- 
shire to keep away witches, and to prevent their arts from harming 
anyone. When gathered, in order that it may avert evil, the fol- 
lowing charm is recited :— 

“Herb pimpernel, I have thee found 

Growing upon Jesus Christ’s ground ; 

The same gift that the Lord Christ gave to thee, 
When He shed His blood upon the tree, 


Arise up, pimpernel, and go with me, 
And God shall bless me 
And all that are with me. Amen.” 


The broom and the thorn are, however, favourite plants of the 
witches, as well as the ragwort, which the Irish call the fairies’ 
horse. Other plants, beloved of witches, say the peasants, are St. 
John’s wort, hemlock, nightshade, and vervain. In the Isle of 
Wight the islanders have a saying that if you tread on the St. 
John’s Wort after sunset, a fairy horse will rise from the earth, 
and will carry you about all night, leaving you in the morning 
wherever you may chance to be at sunrise. In Shropshire, the 
wild arum and its fruit spikes are called the “ Devil’s Men and 
Women,” the greater stitchwort is known as the Devil’s Eyes, 
and the broad-leaved garlic, the Devil’s Posy. 

Trefoil plants are proverbially lucky, but a clover leaf with 
only two leaflets upon it is considered in the Midlands to be a sign 
of good luck to whoever finds it. There is a saying that if this 
leaf be put in the right shoe, the first one met after this is done 
will be the future partner for life. In Cambridgeshire the rhyme 
runs :— 

“ A clover, a clover of two, put it in your right shoe, 
And the first that you meet in field, lane, or street, 
You'll have him, or one of his name.” 
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Willsford, in his “ Nature’s Secrets,” relates that trefoil plants fore- 
tell rough weather, the leaves starting up as if afraid. 


In some places the foxglove is regarded with awe as a 
“ witches’ flower,” the peasants saying that the witches use the 
bells of the blossoms as thimbles. In most parts, however, the 
“we sma’ folk that bode no ill,” are the beings that “sweetly 
nestle in the foxglove’s bells,” and in Ireland the plant is called 
the fairy cap. 

The willow herb was said by Gerard to stop bleeding, while 
for healing wounds, driving away snakes, gnats, and flies, it had . 
no peer, and club moss was considered in former days a sure 
remedy for all diseases of the eyes. This had to be gathered 
on the third day of the moon, at sundown, after one had carefully 
washed one’s hands, and in order to ensure success in the cure, the 
club moss had to be cut kneeling. A further aid to the “cure” 
was to show the knife with which it was to be cut, and to say :— 


“ As Christ healed the issue of blood 
Do thou cut what thou cuttest for good.” 


Nettles have ever played a part in herb lore. Nettle tea is a 
popular country drink, and in Oxfordshire the villagers make a 
beer of the dried nettles, which is not very intoxicating, and is cer- 
tainly very palatable. In Yorkshire and Lancashire young nettles, 
chopped and boiled with oatmeal, are highly esteemed, and the 
“herb pudding” of Cumberland contains these leaves mixed with 
butter, currant leaves, oatmeal, and other ingredients. This is a 
favourite Easter dainty. Scotch people gather the young nettles, 
and cook them for vegetables, saying that they are far preferable 
to garden kale. They say:— 

“Gin ye be for lang kale, 

Cow the nettle, stoo’ the kettle! 
Gin ye be for lang kale 

Cow the nettle early.” 


A decoction of the nettle is a favourite prescription among 
country folk for consumption, and here the Scotch have another 
saying :— 

“If they wad drink nettles in March, 
And eat mugging (mugwort) in May, 
Sae mony brae maidens 

Wad not go to clay.” 


Another saying, prevalent in Oxfordshire, is :— 
“He that would live for aye 
Must eat sage in May,” 
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and tea made from sage leaves is often given in fevers. An old 
woman in Oxfordshire once assured me that corns and bunions 
could be cured by binding round the afflicted part an ivy leaf, 
taking care that the under surface of the leaf was next the skin. 
The leaf of a white Madonna lily, bound round a festering sore, 
was another remedy she assured me never failed to cure. In 
Cornwall I have heard that to cure toothache one has only to go 
out in spring and bite off the first fern that can be found. After 
this one need never fear having toothache again. To cure the 
sting of a nettle, I was told by an old nurse to bind a dock leaf 
over, when the pain would speedily go. Later, I have heard this 
superstition repeated, with the proviso that one must recite :— 


“Nettle in, dock out, Dock run nettle out.” 


This superstition, however, dates back to the time of Chaucer, for 
we read in “ Troilus and Cresside”:—~ 


“ But can’st thou playen racket to and fro, 
Nettle in, dock out, now this, now that, Pandare ?” 


In Cheshire, the wild arum is called Gethsemane, because it 
is said to have been growing at the foot of the Cross, and to have 
received some of the blood from the sacred wounds on its leaves, 
thus accounting for the curious blotches on its leaves so often to 
be seen. In Scotland they believe that the dwarf birch was stunted 
in growth because the rods were formed of it with which Christ 
was scourged, and many folk still believe that the elder tree is 
accursed because it was the tree upon which Judas hanged him- 
self. There is also a tradition that if boys be beaten by an elder 
stick it will hinder their growth. In some places of the Midlands 
the early leaves of the elder are gathered on the last day of April, 
as a charm against witches, and also for making into ointment to 
cure wounds. 

V. LOUISE WRENCH. 





POETRY AND THE PRACTICAL. 


THE greater the paradox, the greater the truth. Poetry is the 
most practical thing in all life and the whole world, just because 
it is the most unpractical. Extremes meet. If people only dared 
to confess what they would not whisper to their dearest and most 
intimate friends, they would confess, not as penitents, but as the 
proudest of conquerors, that not the pedestrian, halting, common- 
place facts and certainties of everyday knowledge have inspired 
them and lent them the wings of indomitable assurance, but their 
dreams. The impossible moves us to triumphant action, when the 
possible cannot. It is the ideals that stir the blood, and strengthen 
the hand, and pour the red wine of rapture into our most successful 
plans and purposes. The dullest clod of a countryman, the most 
usurious and the shadiest Shylock, whose sole interest seems money 
interest, the plain person who never read a line of poetry in his 
life, and never will, and those who deny and decry sentiment, form 
no exception to the general rule, and are just the people who often, 
though they think it not, step to the tunes of poetry and sentiment. 
We dance to the pipe of the Ideal, all of us, high and low, educated 
and uneducated, misers and tradesmen and visionaries alike. That 
is to say, in other words, the poetry latent or patent in each, will 
out, and appeals to the poetry beyond and above and around us 
and everywhere. The claim of the calculated and unquestionable 
profit, which ostensibly and superficially impels the usurer, does not 
really animate him so much as the call of the creative and quicken- 
ing passion behind the vulgar reckoning of pounds and shillings 
and pence, the aim, the ambition, the stimulus, which has nothing 
earthly or material about it, and is at bottom the purest Poetry. 
The prospect of mere beggarly lucre does not bewitch him, and 
arm him with irresistible patience and power, but the glory on the 
horizon afar. He dreams dreams, and sees visions. He may be 
the man with the muck rake, he often is, but he does behold the 
angel with the crown as well. And the expectation of the heavenly 
halo, at the close of his squalid labours, forces him not to relax his 
hold on his sordid tool, but to grasp it with greater tenacity. The 
real grip lies on the unpractical and not on the practical. And the 
driving energy proceeds from the vague, vast, conscious uncon- 
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sciousness of a cosmic Poetry. But for this compelling and trans- 
figuring Ideal, he would not care to amass a fortune, or found a 
great business or a plutocracy. The spell and the splendour of the 
unreality and the unattained and unattainable, fascinate him. Iron 
to the prayer of distress, to the pleadings of orphans and widows 
and the weakness that goes down before his pathway of almost 
automatic accumulations, he can resist everything but this tempta- 
tion. The sunrise on the golden peaks draws him on inexorably, 
beyond fear and regret, and above pity. At heart he is a poet. 
He has fallen in love, as we all do and must, with the unpractical 
and the impossible. While he computes his balance at the bank, 
and watches it growing bigger and bigger, he beholds quite another 
margin of quite another world, teeming with treasure never yet 
found on any land or in any sea. He worships the unmapped and 
the immeasurable. He hears, among and over the accursed rhythm 
of the wheels that grind and crush the lives of men, bodies and 
souls alike, the bubble of Pierian springs in marble palaces. Even 
the despoiler has his beautiful sentiments and noble aspirations, or 
he would not, and could not, conduct his ghastly business a single 
day. It is not the mere work, with the mere bare consequences 
that inspires him, but his idea of the work or the Ideal. Nobody 
could be a rogue, a villain, an extortioner, a machine for the daily 
manufacture of swindling, unless he perceived the end in the be- 
ginning, unless he perceived the whole contemptible process trans- 
formed in the light of something better, and sanctified by the 
aureole of the imagination. It is not his meanness that makes him 
big, a colossal factor and force in society, but the grandeur of his 
ambitions, that may indeed be unformulated, and never distinctly 
known, and perhaps unknowable for ever. Shylock takes no plea- 
sure in exacting his uttermost pound of flesh, but in exacting the 
uttermost sentiment. Therefore, in the conviction that there is a 
greatness in his grovelling, and a method in his muddy scrapings, 
touched with sublimity, he remains impervious to the stabs of hatred 
or the strokes of ridicule. He carries his heaven with him, and his 
heaven carries him. Indeed, he frequently cannot see the earth 
and his miry instruments, on account of the dazzling radiance from 
celestial regions. To suppose that the vulgar cheat, who creeps 
and crawls along his vulgar road of robbery, only cares for the 
dirt and dust in which he dwells, and with which he labours, has 
no hunger for the beautiful and blessed and transcendental, is to 
display a grotesque ignorance of human nature. The vilest extor- 
tioner, to whom a vampire would be an angel, possesses his exalted 
standards, though they do not appear in his ledgers, and where we 
discern but moral muck and ordure, there he descries the blazing 
of immortal gems and jewelled sanctuaries. Man, the most de- 
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graded, is always better than he seems. He cannot escape his 
destiny, he must obey and follow the call of the mountains. Poet 
in his secret soul, he hears from afar the challenge of the Poetry 
beyond and above, and though through blood and filth and tears 
he moves instinctively to meet its claim. For what, on analysis, is 
the psychological meaning of the mystery in Hope? It constitutes 
our perpetual safeguard and cheap defence, open and accessible 
equally to all. Shedding a glamour of its own upon the seamy 
side of life, on the shadow and the shocks, on the wounds and the 
weaknesses, it consecrates the common, and lends a royal dignity | 
and pledge of blessedness to the very lowliest lot. But what is 
Hope, except Poetry, at once so intimately practical and so exqui- 
sitely unpractical? While we follow its guiding gleam, and believe 
its precious promise in our innermost hearts, we feel the forward 
movement is a mirage, a dazzling delusion, that we shall never 
really quite overtake. And we hardly wish to do so. For were 
the goal, the white virgin summits, fully reached and scaled, our 
occupation would be gone. We want the Poetry to multiply en- 
thusiasms, which we feel to be half impositions, and uplift us over 
the rugged rocks and carry us buoyantly across unpathed deserts 
towards the distant, dreamed and undreamed, shores. Here lies 
the very spring of our amazing and abundant vitality. It is the 
unpractical that gets even the practical done. For without Hope 
or Poetry no work would be executed anywhere. The plough 
would rust in its furrow, the great wheels would be silent in the 
factory, but for the dream or gleam, the illusion or delusion, the 
glorious deception which we believe, though we know that it 
deceives. The next moment will be better, the next pain not so 
bad, the next turning will prove brighter—so we say, and so we 
think, and yet do not think. Not that we are mere creatures or 
dupes of destiny blindly driven along some unavoidable predeter- 
mined track, but that the Poetry inherent in everyone invests the 
humblest and the foulest pursuit with the colours of romance which 
hide the ugliness and reveals the Vision alone. 

Any accurate observation will easily convince the critical in- 
quirer, that the basest life overflows somewhere and possesses a 
moral margin. The greatest sinner justifies his worst excesses and 
actions by a conscious or unconscious reference to a standard. And 
this must be moral, and may be even profoundly religious. Nor 
does it alter the fact, that a scoundrel’s idea or ideal happens 
to be an ethical obsession or an ethical illusion. He intends, he 
hopes, to do some good for somebody. It may well be doubted, if 
anyone ever existed who lived an entirely self-regarding life. 
Family or society or class or trade or party or national or imperial 
interests enter in somewhere. He may, he does, perpetrate evil, 
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but in order that good may come out of it. We do not presume to 
suggest for a moment that the end justifies the means. But that 
is a different question altogether. Fanatics, adventurers, violators 
of law, human and Divine, yet excuse or extenuate their acts every 
day, by the pretext that they have nevertheless a worthy object. 
Nemo turpissimus omnino. Experience proves that man in his 
mixed composition is good as well as bad, though bad as bad can 
be. A streak of Poetry, of Religion, runs through his blackest 
records. The blue sky of a blameless motive, though but a tiny 
rift in a gloomy cloudland, breaks through it somehow. And the 
venal beauty who sells her body, to support a sick mother or a 
suffering husband, believes her shame is vindicated by the end. 
Love, beyond every impulse, is the simple Poetry of unadulterated, 
elemental humanity. It may disguise and distort things; it does. 
But still it means, however warped, to minister with Divine ser- 
vices. “Improbe amor, guid non mortalia pectora cogis?” The 
most loathsome existences, stained with blood and crimes of all 
horrible descriptions, have yet produced poems of passionate love, 
in consecrated deeds that the holiest saints could not have sur- 
passed, or perhaps equalled. The ethical expression remains 
ethical in the gutter, as truly as in the cloister. Murderers, heart- 
less monsters of cruelty, who counted nothing sacred, and spared 
no one who stood in their way, matricides and parricides, have yet 
not infrequently exhibited the tenderest compassion to helpless 
animals. Even these castaways, enemies of the human race, with- 
out fear of God or man, have, notwithstanding their uttermost 
depths of degradation, possessed some saving poetry in the heart, 
and, though the earth stank and cried out with their iniquities, had 
(if awfully eclipsed) a shining moral margin from which a celestial 
sympathy could flow. Heaven touched them at some little point, 
and the ethical reaction followed. Nobody ever was, or will be, 
absolutely hopeless, loveless. Builded on poetic lines, the con- 
demned prisoner in the felon’s cell awaiting his execution is not 
without his poetic redemption. To the very last it clings to him, 
as the being of his being, till sometimes it almost seems to make 
sin magnificent and vice virtuous, when we look only at the com- 
pensating clause. Villains so often appeal to our hearts, and enlist 
our affections on their side, not because they are villains, but be- 
cause they possess much of ethical value, courage, resourcefulness, 
infinite patience and perseverance, kindness and consideration for 
others, passionate tenderness for children and the weak, and their 
darkest deeds overflow with poetry. And it is the poetry of love 
or lofty ambition, though obscured and alloyed, and defaced, though 
terribly misdirected and abused, that shines through, and shines 
above their evil ebullitions, and the breath of heaven itself sophis- 
ticated that drives them down to hell. The iight may wreck as 
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really and as readily as it saves. We are so accustomed to weigh 
misconduct and offences in the scales of law, and to measure them 
by the mere conventions of society, that we overlook the secret 
mainsprings of action, and mistake the dust raised by the wheel 
for the motive energy, instead of the invisible wheel Deep in the 
soul of the savage criminal, could we only tap the hidden sacred 
sources, and translate the stream therefrom into appropriate verse, 
speak and sparkle with a holy eloquence poems that would equip 
a modern Shakespeare, and move the moral axis of a kingdom to a 
better hold of truth and beauty. The potential energy even there, 
of pure ethical quality, if it could be turned to outward effect, 
would set throbbing the dynamos of countless hearts. And that is 
why Poetry is so intensely practical, because so intensely human. 
If it just poured out its treasures for the aesthetic nature, or the 
cultivated literary mind, if it just addressed itself to education and 
intelligence, the world would be a dreary place, indeed. Work 
begun, like Penelope’s web, would be never finished. The hungry 
myriads could strike no blow in self-defence, and make no upward 
struggle towards unseen but imagined sunshine, and labour would 
lie down and die. The hope, the love, the aspiration, the inextin- 
guishable Poetry of the human race,'alone for the vast multitudes, 
makes life worth living. Here resides our salvation, and the in- 
effable cosmic leverage. The stupendous power of Poetry lies in 
the Future. The veil may conceal anything and everything, all 
that our wildest dreams desire. Poetry encourages an expectant 
attitude, it has the stimulating strain of perpetual promise, the note 
of Nature. From the riches of the past and the realizations of the 
fortunate few, the blessed Divine favourites, it augurs well for 
others in the days to come, it bodes better things for all— 
“To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow.” 

No doubt, payment seems, as we advance, indefinitely postponed, 
and the result slender and uncertain, and payment is mainly effected 
by larger and still brighter prophecies. But we delight in being 
deceived, if only the deception dazzles and approaches us in the 
garb of the good and beautiful. And yet we recognise at bottom 
the grand elemental fact, that, if not here, yet hereafter, we shall 
indeed be paid to the uttermost farthing, because the only real is 
the Ideal, and God the Eternal Truth cannot lie. So we keep 
accepting something on account, as it were, though each settlement 
of the unfulfilled vision is only another vision. We feel at bottom 
we can afford to wait, since we never are quite unconscious of the 
semina @eternitatis sown in our souls. Time is the illusion, with its 
successive series of fugitive phenomena. Our eternal instincts for 
ever assert and renew and justify themselves, in failure after failure 
and disappointment upon disappointment. The picture must have 
its shades as well as lights, the poem its punctuations that imply 
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increase of movement and more light at last. There could be no 
illusion, if there were no reality. The shadow must have a sub- 
stance, the veil, though multiplied a thousand-fold, drapery behind 
drapery, reveals even more than it conceals. “ Dreams are made 
on” something vast and vital and permanent. Mirage beyond 
mirage simply bestows the needful strength to cross the iron fur- 
nace of the iron wilderness, and becomes the purest pledge of the 
Pleasant Land. Nature cheats us to enrich, and God betrays to 
give us most. Poetry beguiles,. indeed, but only to instruct and 
enlarge and exalt in every way the heart of man and prepare him 
for his heavenly inheritance. “ Though He were a Son, yet learned 
He obedience by the things which he suffered.” 

Poetry answers to, opposes, corrects, qualifies the shambling 
and shuffling prose of life. It represents the spirit, the ultimate 
interpretation of things, as against the beggarly letter of the barren 
obvious, vulgar form. Going down to principles it ascends. No 
problem ever was, or will be, solved by a mean and meagre and 
unintelligent rendering of word for word, from one language into 
another, merely taken au pied de la lettre. Fools translate the 
cypher, but wise men transform it. When all has been said, it is 
the meaning, the message by the spirit and not the accidental 
framework of the moment, that concerns us. Poetry deals with the 
miracles of existence, it walks in an everlasting wonderland. It 
discerns in the discontinuities of life, recognised by mathematics 
no less than morals, the real current of that which guides the 
cosmos. For what are these fragmentary visions, if fleeting, of 
the order above order, the higher, holier, deeper, ranges of the 
hypercosmic laws, which inter-penetrate rather than intervene, or 
interrupt the cosmic laws below that really depend upon them? 
They come to us as glimpses of God Himself, at work still, creating, 
recreating, and reclaiming. Our waste thus becomes His wealth, 
and our failure His success. Out of this imagined and yet un- 
imaginable sphere, the hypercosmic region, flows the vital energy 
and inspiration of every spring beneath. To this returns, after its 
earthly experience, disciplined even by disaster, stamped with in- 
effaceable lessons divine, the life that descended from it to learn 
something that could not be learned otherwise or elsewhere, and 
to receive a new image and superscription. Man, framed in the 
likeness of God, like Him must be a Poet or Maker. “We are 
His workmanship,” His poem. Our very raison d’étre, then, is to 
continue the process, and work out what He for ever works within 
us. “Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for 
it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.” A poem is a creation. Poetry means creative- 
ness, or the creative principle, as it operates in thought or feeling, 
and in word or deed. Without its incessant action there would be 
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no world at all. It is the thoughts alone, the poems, the Poetry, 
that hold things together, and forbid their disintegration, as the 
cosmic causation and the cosmic consciousness. Neither force nor 
gravitation, nor any mere physical bond of cohesion, maintains the 
balance and the unity of all in difference and by antagonism, but 
the Poetry or the spiritual splendours that uphold and cement by 
illumination. Take away mind from matter, and what remains? 
Absolutely nothing, and not even dust or chaos. But then mind 
would be powerless, unless moral, and with a bias for good or a 
righteous teleology. Without it, we should have mere diabolic dis- 
order, or mere mechanical continuousness, both alike utterly un- 
thinkable. Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna. We accept what we 
find given to us, and are grateful. Sparta must be refined, and 
finally transformed into an Athens, and Athens at last into the New 
Jerusalem, through a thousand transitions and metamorphoses. 
Spirit holds the field, and Spirit speaks out and always through the 
medium of Poetry moral, religious, in transcendental hopes and 
fears and joys and sorrows, in the trivialities of life surpassed and 
gathered up and carried on and forth into new syntheses of un- 
conjectured and unconjecturable bliss and beauty. Poetry through 
Spirit has invariably the first and the last word to utter, the eternal 
song of new Creation. Divine philosopky soon reaches a point, a 
gulf, a height beyond which even it cannot climb or leap or venture. 
And then where it ends, Poetry begins. It launches out boldly 
into the deeps, its spiritual and all-spacious home. What are sym- 
bols to the one, and at the utmost sacramental, to the other are the 
daily counters of the common life. Omnia exeunt in mysteria, 
because they issue in Poetry, where indeed they also truly com- 
mence. Its atmosphere seems mystery, and yet nothing can pos- 
sibly or conceivably be more really practical. Though we may 
not always, or often, or ever, fully explain and understand its move- 
ments, or messages, it remains the breath of life and the sanctifica- 
tion of the vulgar or coarse. Without its lubricating oil, or costly 
ointment, the wheels of the great machine would work slowly, 
ponderously, or refuse to work at all. It supplies harmony, pre- 
vents or ameliorates friction, eases the guides and bearings, and 
pre-eminently adds the irresistible force of an inextinguishable 
vitality. Spirit and Poetry unite. Where we trace the one, we 
trace the other, and where do we not discern both? Poetry is 
intensely and immensely practical, because it enters into every 
possible relation of life, and endeavours to spiritualize them all, 
and hallows if we only will every duty, whether to God or man. 
Yes, it is the halo that counts, the moral sentiment that matters, 
the religious element that tells most at the final audit. Poetry, in 
measured verse, with recurring rhymes, no doubt, produces the 
greatest effeet, being more easily remembered in that shape, but it 
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appears to be perfectly independent of any artificial mould, how- 
ever pleasant and convincing. Though still words, that breathe 
and burn, fly best with wings. 
Ultimately, the question amounts to this—If God, if Christ be 

not primarily and fundamentally practical, who is? We have a 
Working Saviour, in the “Carpenter’s Son.” If our Maker, the 
Supreme Poet, has given us fair thoughts and lovely feelings, that 
are of no use, and lead to nothing, and have no correspondences 
elsewhere, He must be more than cruel To mock us with hopes 
never to be realized, and aspirations without an answer, to promise 
a harvest of hopes not to be reaped either here or hereafter, to 
buoy us up and lead us on and on, and on for ever, only to reach a 
blank wall, or blind alley in the end, would be the refined torture 
of an undivine Demon. If we employ the criterion fairly, with 
the necessary qualifications, we shall find none better than the 
ancient inquiry, “Cui Bono?” But the reply here rings out with 
no uncertain sound, “ Summum Bonum.” The immortal Poetry, 
bound up with our very being, was meant to teach us dissatisfaction 
with anything less than God. The earliest peoples sighed in song, 
before they prattled in prose. And children’s foremost infant 
babble naturally and necessarily expresses itself in broken music 
and in snatches of original or recollected melody. They drink in 
greedily, and give out romance from their cradlehood. Stupid 
people, who pretend to be critics, call the Sermon on the Mount 
counsels of perfection, and an impossible ideal. But surely love, 
or returning good for evil, ought to be the best working advice 
conceivable? The more poetical we are, the more practical we are, 
and the more practical the more poetical. Every act with any pur- 
pose refers directly or indirectly to a standard, and every life (the 
lowliest) embodies an ideal and the standard or the ideal when 
stript of its dross and disguises proves at the core to be moral, 
religious, spiritual—Poetry. And, if we only dig deep enough, we 
always come at last to the Rock of Reality, the One Ideal, Christ 
Himself, “dy whom also He made the worlds.” “And He 
Himself is before all things, and by Him all things consist.” 
Every fact has a thousand faces, and history even has to be re- 
written and re-interpreted, to meet the new requirements of each 
new succeeding age, though one thread of Poetry in the light of the 
Cross runs through the whole. “Opinionum commenta delet 
Dies, Nature judicia confirmat.” 

“O thus, I learn, if but through many a loss 

And altar stone, 

By blighted faiths and broken works and wings ; 

And there I find beneath the shadowing Cross, 

The great preambles of all thoughts and things, 


In Christ alone.” F. W. Orpre Warp. 
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THE BOOK OF THE RESURRECTION. 


1.— continued. 


To those subdivisions with which our own and many pagan 
theologies have made us familiar, viz, those of body, soul, and 
spirit, he added many more, and to the safety of each many chap- 
ters of the “ Book of Coming Forth by Day,” are devoted. How 
necessary this was will be appreciated when we remember that 
these parts of a man were looked upon as distinct, even though in 
combination in the individual, and that at death, they separated. 
Then each must find its way independently to the Judgment Hall, 
but all were of the utmost importance, all were essential to 
the future happiness of the deceased. 


It was not until after his heart had been weighed in the 


balance, and not found wanting, that he met them again, and being 
re-united with them once more, he became the perfect glorified 
man he longed to be, and thus completed in its entirety his own 
resurrection. 


These various parts fall into two categories, the indestructible 
immortal parts, and the destructible mortal part. 


The former were :— 


The Ka, or the Man’s Double. It was born with him, 
and only left him at the moment of death; it was at once kis 
personality and his divine counterpart, but though he could 
not live without it, it could exist without him. Its form was 
material, though not grossly so; it needed nourishment, and a 
statue was placed in each tomb for its habitation. To this 
statue food and drink were offered, and prayers were made. 


The Ab, or Heart, of the deceased. It was regarded as the 
seat of life, and the source of the emotions. In the Hall of 
Judgment after death, it became the dead man’s accuser, for 
in it all his good and evil thoughts: had found expression 
during life. 

The Ba, or the Soul of the deceased, which the Ancient Egyp- 
tian pictured as a bird with a human head. 
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The Sahu, or the Form of the man upon earth, pictured as a 
mummy. It was his glorified body which, through knowledge, 
power, and glory, had become lasting and incorruptible. 


The Khaibit, or his Shadow, which accompanied the Soul, 
though it could exist independently. 


And the Khu, or the intelligence, the mental and spiritual 
attributes of the man. 


The foregoing constituted the principal immortal parts of the man, 
and though these were supplemented by others of less importance, 
we need not here consider them at length. 


In the Mortal category there was but one part, viz., that 

known as the Khat, the actual body of the man. 
This body being mortal and corruptible, must, in the ordinary 
course of events, decay and perish, yet its persistence was essential 
to his future happiness; for, as we have seen, he believed in a 
bodily resurrection; and one portion of the “Book of Coming 
Forth by Day” is devoted to the prevention of decay, to the 
changing this corruptible body into an incorruptible body. 


This, like everything else, was only possible, because the cor- 
ruptible body of the God Osiris had been rendered incorruptible, 
therefore, if the rites and ceremonies performed in the case of his 
God could be followed in his (the deceased’s) own case, he, too, 
could put on incorruptibility. 


How great was his horror at the thought of his mortal body 
perishing, and how intense was his belief that, as Osiris had risen 
again with a perfect and incorruptible body, so he would rise again, 
in an incorruptible form, through his divine Father Osiris, are 
powerfully and vividly depicted in the wonderful prayer to Osiris, 
which forms the 154th chapter :— 


“Homage to thee, O my divine Father Osiris, I came 
to embalm thee, do thou embalm these my members, for I 
would not perish and come to an end, but would be even like 
unto my divine Father Khepera, the divine type of him that 
never saw corruption. Come, then, make strong my breath, 
then, O Lord of the wind, who dost magnify those divine 
beings who are like unto himself. Stablish me doubly, then, 
and fashion me strongly, O Lord of the funeral chest. Grant 
thou that I may enter into the land of everlastingness, 
according to that which was done for thee, along with thy 
father Tem, whose body never saw corruption, and who is the 
being who never saw corruption. I have never done that 
which thou hatest, nay I have cried out among those who love 
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thy character (Ka.) Let not my body become worms, but 
deliver me, as thou didst thyself. 1 pray thee let me not 
fall inte rottenness, even as thou dost let every god and every 
goddess, and every animal, and every reptile, to see corruption 
when the soul hath gone forth from them after their death. 
And when the soul departeth or perisheth a man seeth cor- 
ruption, and the bones of his body rot and become wholly 
stinkingness, the members decay piecemeal, the bones crumble 
into a helpless mass, and the flesh becometh fetid liquid, and 
he becometh a brother unto the decay which cometh upon 
him, and he becometh altogether worms, he turneth into mul- . 
titudes of worms, and an end is made of him, and he perisheth 
in the sight of the god Shu (the god of the air), even as doth 
every god and every goddess, every feathered fowl and every 
fish, and every creeping thing, and every reptile and every 
animal, and everything whatsoever. . . . Let life come from 
the death of the body, and let not decay caused by any worm 
make an end of me. . . . Do not thou give me over unto that 
slaughterer who dwelleth in his torture chamber, who killeth 
the members, and maketh them to rot, being himself hidden, 
who worketh destruction upon many dead bodies, and liveth 
by slaughter. . Let me live and perform his message, and let 
me do that which is commanded by him. Give me not over 
unto his fingers, let him not gain the mastery over me, for I 
am under thy command, O Lord of the gods. 

Homage to thee, O my divine Father Osiris, thou hast 
thy being with thy members, thou didst not decay, thou didst 
not become worms, thou didst not diminish, thou didst not 
become corruption, thou didst not putrefy, and thou didst not 
turn into worms. 

I am the god Khepera, and my members shall have an 
everlasting existence. I shall not decay. I shall not rot. I 
shall not putrefy. I shall not turn into worms, and I shall not 
see corruption before the eye of the god of the air (Shu). 
I shall have my being. I shall have my being. I shall live. 
I shall live. I shall germinate. I shall germinate. I shall 
germinate. I shall wake up in peace. I shall not putrefy. 
My intestines shall not perish. I shall not suffer injury. 
Mine eye shall not decay. Mine eye shall not decay. The 
form of my visage shall not disappear. Mine ear shall not 
become deaf. My head shall not be separated from my neck. 
My tongue shall not be carried away. My hair shall not be 
cut off. Mine eyebrows shall not be shaved off, and no bale- 
ful injury shall come upon me. My body shall be established, 
and it shall neither fall into ruin nor be destroyed on this 
earth.” 
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After perusing this chapter, it is easy to understand the im- 
portance attached to the preservation of the body. 

His body was necessary to him if he would ensure everlasting 
life. It was needed as a dwelling place by his double, his second 
self, it formed a bond of union between the gods and himself ; and 
his soul might revisit it from time to time. 

The very existence of the soul depended greatly upon it, and 
became precarious if the body perished. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that whenever death occurred, 
the thoughts of all were at once turned towards the embalmment 
of the dead. 

In the first moments of bereavement, every member of the 
household gathered together in the death chamber, uttering wild 
lamentations and weeping bitterly ; then, following the custom of 
the time, the women left the side of their beloved dead, within a 
few minutes of their coming, and, passing forth into the street, 
spread the sad news by their lamentations. Here they were 
quickly joined by acquaintances, friends, and relations swelling the 
tide of their grief, and forming a doleful procession. 

But whilst they were thus lamenting with their companions, 
the servants left in the house quickly washed the dead body and 
conveyed it to the embalmers. 

When, therefore, a little later the wailing relatives returned 
home, it was to find the doors open wide, the fires extinguished, 
the rooms empty, and the dead one departed. 

The act of embalming was not a mere physical operation. 
Far from this, it was looked upon as a sacred, god-given ceremony, 
a god-taught art only to be performed by a special guild of 
Priests ; and then with the same observances, the same rites and 
the same prayers that the God Anubis had used when, aided by 
Thoth, Herus, Isis, and Nephthys, he had embalmed the first body 
thus treated, the body of the God-man Osiris. 

It was these observances that had rendered the work of 
Anubis eternal, and much of their nature and character may be 
inferred from the “ Chapters of the Coming Forth by Day.” 

But, as Herodotus points out, the process could be carried out 
im a more or less expensive manner, and the exact method fol- 
lowed was regulated by the sum the relations of the deceased 
could afford to pay. When, therefore, the mourning relatives had 
come again to the empty house, some amongst them betook them- 
selves at once to the place of embalmment, to settle the details of 
their dead one’s preservation. 

The guild assistants brought them wooden models painted to 
resemble the finished mummy, and explained the differences in 
each case; and, doubtless, then, as now, the sorrowing ones spent 
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money they could ill afford in order that the best and most expen- 
sive method might be used. 

These preliminaries settled, they left the deceased in the 
hands of the officiating priests, who forthwith commenced to em- 
balm the body, and if the most expensive manner had been decided 
upon, the process, which cost about £250, was carried out in the 
following way :— 

First, the body was undressed, washed, and laid upon the 
ground, with the head towards the south, whilst a prayer was said 
over it. 

Then, by means of an iron instrument, one of the officiating . 
priests, passing it up the left nostril and forcing it into the skull, 
drew out, piece by piece, the brain of the dead man, such portions 
as could not be removed in this way being extracted by means of 
an infusion of certain drugs. Another prayer then followed, and 
after this was ended, one of those present traced a line, some four 
inches long, upon the left side of the dead person’s stomach, just 
above the groin at the exact spot where the God Anubis had 
opened the body of Osiris. This was succeeded by another 
prayer; and then, with an Ethiopian stone knife of great sharp- 
ness, the individual who stood in the place of Anubis made a 
rapid and deep cut along the marked line, rushing immediately 
from the chamber, for it was sacrilege to open the human body, 
and, though necessary sacrilege in the case under consideration, 
the rest of those present were bound to resent it. 

Next, an embalmer, with profound respect, and even reverence, 
thrust his bare hand into the opening thus made, and withdrew 
from the body the whole of the viscera. Then he washed out the 
abdomen with palm wine, and filled the cavities with crushed 
aromatics. 

Finally, the opening was sewn up, one last prayer was said, 
and the body was reverently carried to the bath of liquid natron, 
in which it was placed to soak for seventy days. 

At the end of the seventy days, the body was taken out of the 
liquid, and though much shrunken retained in great measure its 
original suppleness. It was again washed, and then placed with 
its feet together, and its arms crossed. The stomach and chest 
were filled with linen, sawdust, and aromatics, and the swathing of 
the body was commenced. 

Here, as in every other step in the process, the spiritual sig- 
nificance was as great as the physical. The swathing was sym- 
bolical of mystic bands, destined to guard the body from all the 
dangers and all the enemies which threatened it. Amulets were 
placed in it and on it, and round the dead one’s throat was fas- 
tened a scarab heart, fashioned in stone in the form of the scara- 
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bzus, the emblem of the resurrection, and engraved with the 30th 
chapter of the Book of the “Coming Forth by Day.” The object 
of this amulet was threefold. It was to provide the deceased with 
a heart during his-journeyings to the Isles of the Blessed, for his 
own heart had preceded him there, and waited for him in the 
Judgment Hall; it had the power of preventing his own heart from 
bearing witness against him at the great trial when it stood forth 
as we have said—as his accuser, and finally it was to prevent 
his own heart from being kept away from him in the other world. 

All this is set forth in the texts referred to, which run as 
follows :— 

“My heart, which is the heart of my mother, my heart, 
which is the heart of my birth, whereby I came into being. 
May nought stand up to oppose me in my judgment, may 
there be no opposition to me before the sovereign princes, 
may there be no parting of thee from me in the presence of 
him that keepeth the balance. . . . Let it be satisfactory unto 
us, and let the listening be satisfactory unto us, and let there 
be joy of heart unto us at the weighing of words. Let not 
that which is false be uttered against me before the great God 
Osiris, the Lord of the other world.” 

But to return, first the fingers and limbs were separately 
swathed, and various amulets placed between each, then over all 
was placed the first wrapping of some stuff, warm to the touch, and 
over this, long pieces of linen often with extracts written on them, 
taken from the chapters of the “Coming Forth by Day,” and chosen 
to suit the particular individual. A few turns were made with the 
bandages, then another layer of some material, again more band- 
ages, and finally a last shroud of coarse canvas, and a red, purple, 
or salmon-coloured linen sheet fastened at the back. 

With every piece and every bandage a prayer was said, and 
all through the process, a priest bending low over the head of the 
corpse whispered into the dead one’s ear the many chapters of the 
“Book of the Coming Forth by Day,” that the deceased would 
need in his wanderings beyond the tomb, so that when all was 
finished the dead knew the use of all he would need, and mummy 
and double were alike ready for the tomb. 

The final prayer may well have been the words of the 45th 
chapter :— 

“O thou who canst not move like unto Osiris, O thou 
who canst not move like unto Osiris. O thou whose limbs 
cannot move like unto those of Osiris. Let not thy limbs be 
without movement, let them not suffer corruption, let them not 
pass away, let them not decay, and let them be fashioned for 
me as if I myself were Osiris. For the rubric assures us that 
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if the dead one knows these texts, he shall never suffer cor- 

ruption in the underworld.” 

The embalment being thus completed, the dead one once more 
revisited his or her earthly home. The mummy was taken back to 
the house whence it had come, and was there laid upon its bier ; 
whilst underneath were placed in four jars the viscera. These 
had also been cleansed, wrapped in linen with powdered spices, salt 
and other preservatives, before they had been placed in the four 
jars, the covers of which represented the four sons of Horus, signi- 
fying the four quarters of the world, and believed to have the 
power of watching over the dead, and guarding the fragile but 
necessary viscera. 

The tomb had in the meantime been prepared, and all now 
being ready for the burial of the body, the day appointed for the 
funeral dawned. 

When those to whom the task was allotted arrived to remove 
the mummy,- the sorrowing relatives and their servants made a 
final effort to prevent the departure of the lost one’s remains. But 
at last they yielded to the persuasions of those around them, and 
the bearers solemnly carried the dead across the threshold of his 
or her earthly home for the last time. 

The mournful procession then formed up, and a long and 
wondrous procession it was. At its head were usually the servants 
and dependents of the dead one, bearing offerings of various kinds, 
cakes, flowers, perfumes, and the like. Next others followed lead- 
ing or carrying the animals and birds for the funeral feast, and the 
sacrificial cow and calf. Then came more with boxes containing 
flowers, ushabti figures, and a low table heaped with fruit and palm 
branches. 

Following these was one of the most striking features of the 
sad pageant, the group of hired mourning women who, with their 
breasts bared, their dark hair streaming over their shoulders, and 
their skin besmirched with clay, gave utterance to their real or 
simulated grief, bemoaning the deceased with frantic and despair- 
ing gestures. 

In connection with these wailing women, it is a curious and 
interesting detail, showing the persistence of religious customs, that 
in Egypt to-day, nearly four thousand years after the pictures from 
which this description is taken were drawn, and in spite of the 
strict prohibition of the prophet Mahomet, the Mahommedan 
women of the lower classes, attired, or rather unattired, in precisely 
the same way, may be seen mourning their dead at the present 
time. 

Following these mourning women came more servants bearing 
further offerings, and then in the centre of the procession was the 
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bier, shaped like the boat in which Isis carried the coffin of her 
dead lord Osiris. This was placed on a sort of sledge drawn by 
oxen, the mummy being hidden from the gaze of the onlookers, and 
figures, or even Priestesses, representing Isis and her sister Neph- 
thys, stood at either end of the body. Preceding it were the offi- 
ciating priests, burning incense ; at the side were the nearest rela- 
tions of the dead, the rest walking in front and at the rear. 

Then would follow more servants, bearing the chest in which 
were the jars containing the viscera, and these in their turn were 
followed by others bearing the furniture and appointments of the 
funeral chambers, the couch, the staff, the chair, and other articles 
belonging to the deceased. 

Finally, at the rear of all came the crowd of sightseers. 

As the whole procession wound its way along the narrow 
streets, the air was rent with the lamentations of its members. For 
sorrow in the east is not the silent grief of many westerns, but the 
reverse. 

Not only the professional mourners, but the relations and 
friends, lamented with loud cries and despairing gestures, as they 
advanced slowly towards the final burial place. 

They uttered at intervals the words, “ To the West,” “ To the 
West,” for in the west were the fields of peace, the heaven, and the 
kingdom of Osiris. And mingled with these words were praises 
of the dead. Reaching the banks of the Nile, the procession halted 
for the embarcation, for the great burial grounds were on the 
western side of the river. 

The mummy was placed upon a boat, fashioned in all things 
as the bark of Osiris, the family, and the two priestesses dressed 
hke Isis and Nephthys, stepped on board with it, all the rest of the 
procession embarking upon different boats. Incense was burnt by 
the priests, and the whole flotilla started for the western shore. 

Again the cry went up, “ To the west, to the west, in peace, in 
peace!” and the hired mourners cried, “O thou good one, go in 
peace, to the west in peace!” “If it please god when the eternal 
day cometh, we shall see thee again, for thou goest to the land 
where all men are equal.” (Masfero.) 

The western bank being reached, the mummy was again placed 
upon the sledge, the procession reformed, and the whole advanced 
slowly to the hill, the funeral mountain on whose slopes were the 
burial places of the dead. 

When the rock-hewn chamber was at last reached, the mummy 
was stood up, its back to the entrance to the tomb, its face towards 
the assembled mourners, friends, and relations, as if it were about 
to address to them all a last farewell before entering its new home. 
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Then a sacrifice was made, offerings were placed before the 
tomb, and the lamentations broke forth once more. The Priest 
burned more incense, poured out the necessary libations, and 
uttered in solemn tones the consecrated phrase, “To thy Double 
Osiris, thou whose voice is righteous before the great God.” 

Then two bearers carried the mummy into the tomb, that last 
dwelling place which was fashioned like the tomb of Osiris, and 
consisted of the funeral chamber or chambers, and at the further 
end a shaft leading down to the true tomb or vault, in which the 
body finally reposed. 

At present, however, the time had not yet come for the dead © 
one to take up his abode there, for a final and important ceremony 
remained. It was that described in the “Chapters of Coming 
Forth by Day,” as the “opening of the mouth of the dead.” It 
was believed to restore to the dead man his senses; the mummy, 
being but an inert mass, how could the dead look to the enjoyment 
of the future life without its various activities? 

Once more the mummy was stood upright, this time inside the 
chamber, and the same divine mysteries were performed by the 
priest, as had been performed by Horus on the body of the dead 
God-man Osiris. Purification by libation and by incense, then 
with special instruments of sacred origin the priest touched the 
mouth, and the eyes of the dead, awakened the double from its 
sleep of death, freed its limbs, and restored the power of 
movement. One of the animals was sacrificed, and the mouth 
having been touched, the lips were opened. 

The dead one was now believed to be free to come or go at 
will. His senses were given back to him, and his life after death 
may be said to have really commenced. The prayer put into the 
mouth of the dead, but really spoken by the priest at this juncture 
may well have been in the form of the 22nd chapter :— 

“Homage to thee, O thou Lord of brightness, thou who 
art at the head of the Great House, Prince of the night and 
of thick darkness. I have come unto thee being a pure spirit 
(Khu). Thy two hands are behind thee, and thou hast thy 
lot with thy ancestors. O grant thou unto me my mouth, that 
I may speak therewith; and guide thou to me my heart at 
the season when there is cloud and darkness.” 

The prayer being over, the body was borne down the shaft 
into the mummy chamber. Here the priest repeated a last prayer, 
which probably contained desires similar to those uttered in the 
first chapter :— 

“O ye who open the way, and lay open the paths to 
perfected souls in the Hall of Osiris, open ye the way and lay 
open the paths to the soul of Osiris (the deceased) who is 
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victorious with you. May he enter in confidence, and may he 
come forth in peace from the Hall of Osiris. May he not 
be rejected, may he not be turned back; may he enter in as 
he pleaseth, may he come forth as he desireth, and may he be 
victorious. May the things which he commandeth be per- 
formed in the temple of Osiris. May he walk, and may he 
talk with you, and may he become a glorified being along with 
you. May his heart not be outweighed by the symbol of 
righteousness and truth, and the balance having weighed him 
be empty.” 

This last prayer finished, the wall was bricked up, and those 
officiating returned to the Funeral Chamber. 

Here the funeral banquet was set forth. This last sad feast 
was presided over by a statue of the dead one, to whom the first 
pertion of each dish was offered; for the double of the deceased 
had been set free, the statue afforded it a passing habitation, and 
it could partake of the double of the viands and fruits, since all 
these had their spiritual counterparts as well. 

As the repast proceeded, songs and dances of a ceremonial, 
semi-religious character were performed, the spirits of the guests 
rising, as time went on. 

At last the meal was over; it was time for leave-taking. A 
harpist stood before the statue and chanted a sacred dirge. Then 
all filed out, and the dead was left alone in the eternal silence of the 
rock-hewn chambered tomb, the “ House of eternity.” 

But in the silent passages of the tomb, the dead one left to 
himself, awoke to the world beyond. The mummy lay dead and 
unconscious on its bier, but the essential reality of the dead one, 
his physical and spiritual form, equipped by the copy of the “ Chap- 
ters of Coming Forth by Day,” that his friends had buried with 
him, armed with the formulas and amulets that had served his Lord 
Osiris, prepared to set forth to seek the Fields of Peace. 

These amulets would only be of use until his manifold parts 
had joined him again in the Hall of Judgment, but then justified, 
and his resurrection completed, he would have no further need of 
them. , 

The belief in amulets, charms, and words of power, was extra- 
ordinarily strong among the Ancient Egyptians, and many a chap- 
ter of the book was devoted to ensuring their proper use and 
efficacy. 

This element in their religion seems childish enough, yet even 
to-day these things are sufficiently common, not only amongst 
primitive peoples, but amongst Catholics, in all Catholic countries. 
In Southern Italy, with the superstitious peasants, they find nearly 
as much fayour to-day as they did in Egypt, six thousand years-or 
more ago. 
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The writer has himself seen charms, distributed to the faith- 
ful at an English Roman Catholic Church, to guard them against 
the attacks of that modern fiend, the Influenza; he has had them 
given to him abroad; and, during the ravages of the Phylloxera, 
in the vine districts of France, the priests distributed them to the 
vine growers, for attachment to their vines, in the pretended belief 
that they would stay the disease. But to return to the Egyptian 
amulets, these were generally made of certain stones and materials 
believed to possess magical properties, which the wearers in their 
turn were supposed to acquire. Sympathetic magic, as it is called, 
we meet at every turn, and its presence in Christianity is obvious — 
to all who think seriously upon the evolution of its mysteries.. 


CLARENCE WATERER. 


[NoTE—lIn the next issue of the Westminster Review, the 
writer will describe the journeyings in the world beyond 
the tomb, and the incidents that befel the Ancient Egyp- 
tian, as these may be gathered from the “Chapters of 
Coming Forth by Day.”] 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE. 


We cannot conceive a more useful book in the hands of com- 
petent teachers than ‘The Aims and Methods of Nature Study,”! by 
Dr. J. R. Rennie. In the Introduction, Prof. J. A. Thomson rightly 
insists on the importance of every man teaching his own hobby, the 
study varying in garb according to locality, the questions being 
stimulative and following Socratic lines. The school course is framed 
to extend over five years, beginning with pupils from seven to eight 
years of age, and consists of outdoor and indoor studies. Ample 
advice is given as to school excursions, school equipment, etc. There 
is a glossary, pictorial calendar, and an abundance of illustrations. 
Compared with Germans and Scandinavians, the English, as a people, _ 
are woefully ignorant of trees, flowers, shells and other common 
objects of the country and seashore. Books like this may not only 
kindle a more general interest in such subjects, but also help indirectly 
to stem the influx of rural populations into the big towns. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


In his “ Ethics of St. Paul,”1 Mr. Alexander has done for 
primitive Pauline literature what he did for philosophical study in 
his “ History of Philosophy ”—he has ably met an urgent demand. 
Every year brings is new expositions of the Pauline theology, 
but—as Mr. Alexander himself says—little beyond the publication 
of a few articles has been written by way of exposition of the 
Pauline ethics for more than forty years. Our author’s “ History 
of Philosophy,” the range and character of the works quoted in his 
present volume, and his general reputation, afford sufficient evi- 
dence of exceptional qualification for the new task. One rarely 


1. ‘The Aims and Methods of Nature Study.’’By John Rennie, D.Sc. F.R.S,E, 
With an introduction by Prof. J. Arthur Thompson. London: W. B. Clive. 

1. ‘The Ethics of St. Paul.” By Archibald B. D. Alexander, M.A, Glasgow: 
MacLehose. 
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meets with a book which betrays so much care and painstaking. 
Our author, moreover, thinks clearly and writes clearly. Perhaps 
his habit of elaborating his ideas, repeating them in sentence after 
sentence under different views, is sometimes indulged in a little to 
excess, causing the reader now and then to fancy himself in a pew 
listening to a preacher who does not know when to leave off. 
But, perhaps again, a reviewer, accustomed to catch a meaning at 
once, and impatient to get on, is apt to forget that this elaboration 
is necessary for, and not unwelcome to, the average reader. 

The motif running through the book may be inferred from 
the statement that the author aims 

“at presenting the apostle, not so much as the great theo- 

logian who leads our minds into the profound mysteries of 

God’s revelation, but rather as the practical teacher of morals, 

to whom no incident of experience is secular, and no duty 

insignificant, because all things belong to God, and all is 
dominated by the spirit of Christ. For Paul the final test of 

Christianity is its applicability to life.” 

An excellent synopsis of cou*ents at the beginning of the volume, 
and a detailed index at the end, are among the welcome evidences 
of the author’s painstaking. An introductory chapter deals with 
“ Paul as an Ethical Teacher.” Towards the end of this chapter, 
the author says it is no part of his “task to enter upon a critical 
examination of the authenticity of the Pauline epistles.” Every 
fair critic will allow this contention. It does not matter to the 
author’s thesis whether the Pauline epistles were or were not 
written by Paul. They constitute a well-defined group of writ- 
ings, and it is with the ethical teachings of this group of writings 
that our author has to do. Hence, the book is really as interest- 
ing to the most radical critic as to the most conservative, indeed, 
is well nigh as interesting to the purely humanistic as to the dis- 
tinctively Christian ethicist. What is under examination is an 
ethic propounded at or near the origin of Christianity, and the 
most rationalistic Rationalist will not deny that this ethic has great 
value, whether we call it “ The Ethics of St. Paul,” or “ The Pauline 
Ethics,” whether we regard it as “ inspired,” or as merely humanis- 
tically evolved. 

The body of the work is broken into three sections, dealing 
respectively with “Sources and Postulates,” “Ideals and Prin- 
ciples,” and “ Duties and Spheres.” We have room for only a few 
references. It would be easier for us to write an article than to 
condense what we have to say into a few paragraphs; and we 
hope the reader will accept this confession as a tribute to the 
interest and value of the book. The influences of Paul’s training, 
and the psychology of Paul, are dealt with ably in the first section. 
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As might have been expected from the author of a history of 
philosophy, the references to Stoicism—to mention this point only 
as a sample of others—are full and fair. Paul’s contact with Stoic 
thought is discovered chiefly in his belief in divine immanence, 
and in his ideas of “wisdom,” freedom, and brotherhood. The 
passages dealing with Paul’s use of the Greek terms severally 
translated flesh, body, spirit, soul, heart, mind, and conscience, are 
copious, and excellent. On the question of the two-fold or three- 
fold constitution of man, our author insists upon the practical unity 
of soul or ego, under which— 

“ Paul recognises in the natural man only a two-fold division— 

body and soul. . . . When he attributes to him in addition a 

spirit . . this is not, as in the regenerate, a third division, but 

merely the soul viewed in its higher or God-ward side—the 
sphere of the religious life.” 

The second section deals with the “Ethical Ideal of Paul,” 
“The Dynamic of the New Life,” “The Motives of the New 
Life,” “ The Virtues of the New Life” (the classical virtues, the 
amiable virtues, and the theological virtues), and “ The Progres- 
siveness of the New Life.” The third section is broken up into 
“Duties in Relation to Self,’ “ Duties in Relation to Others,” 
“ Duties in the Sphere of the Family,” “ Duties in Relation to the 
State,” as to which last our author says:— 

“No one can read these letters without at least forming 
the impression that the State had for Paul a very high and 
sacred significance, that government, as such, was viewed by 
him as a divine institution, and that what we call civic duty 
was in his eyes a thing, not merely of legal, but of moral 
obligation. . . . Paul may not have seen all that was involved 
in his principles. . . . The truth remains that the apostle was 
the champion ‘of personal freedom and universal brotherhood, 
and his message has a permanent value for all men and every 
age.” 

Our author also insists that Paul recognises an “ethic of 
revolt. There is a realm into which human law dare not intrude— 
the domain of conscience.” 

The third section closes with chapters on the “ Relation to 
God, the Church, and the Future,” and the “ Ethical Ultimate of 
Paul ” :— 

“The originality and the uniqueness of Paul’s ethical 
teaching are to be sought, not so much in the range of its 
practical application, as in the unfolding of an ideal which 
is at once the power and the pattern of the new life. That 
ideal is Christ, in Whom the perfect life is seen, and through 
Whom the power for its realisation is communicated.” * 
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Principal Headlam’s welcome and scholarly volume, entitled, 
“ History, Authority, and Theology,”2 contains eight essays, “writ- 
ten at various dates during the last twenty years.” The introduc- 
tory essay, which—with the exception of a little matter evidently 
now added to convert it into an “ Introduction”—was read at a 
meeting of Associates at King’s College, appears to be the only 
one that has not already been given to the public, and the 
one essay of the collection that is twenty years old. It deals 
mainly with “the relation of our religious belief to modern critic- 
ism.” The standpoint of the author in this—as in all the other 
controversial essays—may be gathered from his introductory re- 
mark that— 
“No two phenomena are more striking in the development of 
the human mind than the two complementary facts of the un- 
changeableness of the Christian Creed, and the constant muta- 
bility of its presentation ; just as at the present time the im- 
mense variety of Christian thought and language, the far too 
numerous divisions of Christianity, have to be balanced by the 
oneness of the Gospel message.” 
The other essays have for their subjects: “The Sources and 
Authority of Dogmatic Theology” (Inaugural Lecture at King’s 
College, 1903); “The New Theology” (Church Quarterly Review, 
July, 1907); “ The Athanasian Creed” (Church Quarterly Review, 
April, 1908) ; “ The Church of England and the Eastern Churches” 
(Church Problems, 1900); “ The Teaching of the Russian Church” 
(read to a Society of East London Clergy, and afterwards pub- 
lished for the Eastern Church Association, 1897); “ Methods of 
Early Church History” (the substance of two lectures at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, afterwards published in The English His- 
torical Review, January, 1899); and “ The Church of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers” (Quarterly Review, October, 1895). As the titles 
show, essays I., II., VIL, and VIIL,, are specially critical and apolo- 
getic, the earlier ones dealing with Christian defence generally, 
and the later ones forming an interesting attempt at an historical 
reconstruction of the Early Church, mainly on the lines of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s well-known works on Paul’s Epistles and the Apostolic 
Fathers. It would be unfair, both to the author and to ourselves 
to indicate, in a brief notice like this—in which there is no room 
for detailed argument—the points in these controversial essays 
upon which our learned author and we differ. His name and his 
general theological attitude are well known, and we must content 
ourselves with announcing the republication, and thus the giving to 
a wider public, of these interesting essays. 


2. “History, Authority, and Theology.” By the Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, 
D.D., Principal of King’s College, London, &’c. London: Murray. 
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The essay on “ The New Theology” is a very good specimen 
of the contemporary criticism of a movement which has inevitably 
arrested the attention of the religious world. Perhaps the wider 
public which the essays in this volume will now reach will be more 
particularly interested in our author’s discussion of the Athanasian 
Creed, of the likenesses and unlikenesses between the Church of 
England and the Eastern Churches, and of the Teaching of the 
Russian Churches. In all of these—even in that on the Athana- 
sian Creed—we are tolerably clear of the very early ages, in which 
the suspicion of myth in the guise of history is provocative of 
more or less angry discussion. To many laymen, whom this 
volume may reach, the essay on the Athanasian Creed will be very 
informative. We know not where they would find anything equal 
to it on the subject, in condensed erudition and careful judgment. 
For our own part, if we held the doctrines of the Athanasian 
Creed—which we do not—we should, perhaps, be more lenient to- 
wards the “warning clauses” than Prof. Headlam seems disposed 
to be. We agree with those critics who contend that the Athana- 
sian Creed is valuable chiefly because it writes large what is only 
implied in other Creeds. It is, moreover, an honest exponent of 
the dogmatics of the Church as evolved in antagonism to the great 
historical heresies. 

The articles on the Eastern Churches are also informative 
upon points which have already been, and probably will again be, 
burning questions in Anglican circles. As we have already said, 
we cordially welcome this scholarly, high-toned, manly book, much 
as we differ from the author upon many points. Prof. Headlam is 
a foeman worthy of any critic’s steel, and a champion of whom his 
cause has no need to be ashamed. We hope the sentence in the 
preface—“ they are fragments of larger works which I had pro- 
jected, and had hoped to carry out, if the continuous strain of the 
practical occupations,” etc-—does not imply that the public are to 
look upon the author as one whose literary work has been practic- 
ally finished. 

It having been decided to commemorate the life and work of 
the late Moncure Conway by an annual “Conway Memorial Lec- 
ture,” the inaugural lecture of the foundation was delivered last 
March by Mr. John Russell$ The lecture is now published, with 
an appreciative Introduction by Mr. Edward Clodd. The retro- 
spective portion of the lecture is naturally concerned largely with 
Conway’s life. The prospective portion lays it down as the task 
of this generation “to more fully establish, endow, and apply the 


. The Task of Rationalism : in Retrospect and Prospect.” Inaugural ‘‘ Con- 
way Scomeriel Lecture,” March 16th, 1910. By John Russell, M.A. London: 


Watts & Co. - 
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Rationalist religion.” The lecture is worthy of its subject, and— 
as Mr. Clodd says—is full of “the enthusiasm of humanity.” It 
will be welcomed by Rationalists, and offers to the general public 
a good idea of contemporary Rationalism and its aims. 

It was a happy thought to bring together a number of repre- 
sentative utterances by writers of various countries and characters, 
showing that there is a very general new movement in religious 
thought. The more than sixty passages collected in “ The New 
Trend in Religion,”4 are from the writings of such men as Felix 
Adler, Matthew Arnold, Max Miiller, R. J. Campbell, Stanton 
Coit, Thomas Hardy, Emerson, Harrold Johnson, Lecky, Mazzini, 
John Morley, George Tyrrell, Henry Jones, Herbert Spencer, etc. 
We have here mentioned the names that seem best to suggest the 
motive that has guided the selection. The little book will doubt- 
less find its way particularly into the pockets of platform speakers. 

“The Brotherhood of Love,”5 is an extremely dainty little 
square book, containing about a score of tales of the saints and 
of the more or less miraculous relations between them and certain 
wild animals. The intention of the writer is admirable; but we 
would ask whether it is the wisest way of teaching kindness to 
animals, to offer to children legends which they will refuse to 
believe as soon as they leave the nursery? 

Mr. Meader’s very carefully compiled monograph on “ The 
Usage of Idem, Ipse, and Words of Related Meaning,” and Mr. 
Winter’s equally carefully compiled monograph on “ The Myth of 
Hercules at Rome,” form Parts I. and II. of the fourth volume of 
the Humanistic Series of the University of Michigan Studies.6 
They are both evidences of the fact that American students are 
running their European contemporaries very close in what may be 
called intensive scholarship. Mr. Meader’s monograph is a valu- 
able contribution to the discussion of a branch of philology which 
already possesses a very considerable bibliography. It is divided 
into two sections, the first dealing with “Latin words expressing 
Identity,” and also calling attention to parallel usages of Sanscrit, 
Greek, Gothic, German, Old English, Balto-Slavic, Celtic, and 
Iranian material. Section II. shows “the change of idem from a 
pronoun of identity to a simple personal pronoun (chiefly anaphoric 


4. The New Trend in Religion—Modernist, Ethical, Progressive: as shewn in 
selected quotations taken from various sources.”” Edited by H. J. B. London: 
Watts & Co, : . 

5. ‘ The Brotherhood of Love: Stories of the Saints and their Animal Friends.” 
Collected and arranged by Florence H. Suckling, author of ‘‘ The Humane Educator,” 
‘* The Humane Playbook,” &c. London; George Bell & Sons. 

6. ‘ University of Michigan Studies: Humanistic Series,’’ Vol. IV., Part « 
‘‘The Usage of Idem Ipse, and Words of Related Meaning.” By Clarence L. 
Meader.” II. “‘ The Myth of Hercules at Rome.”” By John tt Winter. 
New York & London: Mac’ Company. 
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or relative ; and, lastly, the development of idem into a “ conjunc- 
tion”—the so-called adverbial use” is treated. Mr. Meader con- 
tends that the term “adverbial” is inappropriate in this connec- 
tion. Seven pages are occupied by a bibliography of writings on 
the Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Mr. Winter breaks his monograph into four chapters, in the 
first of which he states the problem—was Hercules originally an 
Italic divinity, or was the Roman Hercules purely Greek in both 
myth and cult? The long and exceedingly interesting second 
chapter deals with the “relationship and sources of the versions,” 
and traces the Roman Hercules myth back to the Greek Herakles. 
A very ingenious table shows at a glance the relationship between 
the sources of the myth, as it was developed by the Romans. 
Chapter three constructs the original form of the myth, and chap- 
ter four gives a brief account of the myth in art. The discussion 
ig exhaustive, and the mere amount of condensed material here 
brought together would of itself give a value to the monograph. 








SOCIOLOGY. POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 





“ Administrative Problems of British India,”1 by M. Joseph 
Chailley, Member of the French Chamber of Deputies, translated 
by Sir William Meyer, K.C.LE., constitutes the most important 
criticism of the British Administration in our great dependency 
which has probably ever been penned. In the first place, M. 
Chailley is a distinguished publicist of the French Colonial School, 
who has made a long and special study of the methods of adminis- 
tration in British Dependencies. Secondly, he has visited India 
twice, charged with a special mission to study our administrative 
systems there for the benefit of French colonial administration. 
And, thirdly, he is a foreigner writing for the instruction of his 
own countrymen, and consequently, so far as our own party or 
class differences of opinion are concerned, absolutely impartial. 
For those reasons, then, his criticisms and his conclusions, based 
upon the facts as they presented themselves to him, are, as we 
have said, of the utmost importance to us. Book I. is descriptive. 
It deals with the physical and economic aspects, “ picturesque 
India,” the statistics of population, the religions, caste, occupations 
of the people, economic conditions, social reform, political reforms, 


1. ‘Administrative Problems of British India.” By a3 Chailley, Member of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, translated by Sir William Meyer; K.C.1.E. Logdon: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1g10. 
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and the social relations between Europeans and Indians. But it 
is not a mere dry narrative of facts, of figures, and dates. MM. 
Chailley gives us a living picture of Indian life, which those of us 
who have read or have lived with Anglo-Indians, recognise as 
drawn to the very life. It is a sketch—a rough sketch its author 
modestly calls it—of Indian society drawn by a master hand. He 
describes its origins and divinities; he analyses its thoughts, its 
beliefs, and its prejudices; he describes its ambitions and the 
hopes on which its moral forces are based, and which it is unjust 
to ignore, and rash to despise. The subject of Book I. is Britain’s 
Indian Policy. Given such a society as the author has described, - 
how, he asks, can one approach it without shocking it, govern it 
without wounding it, and endeavour to reconcile its numerous and 
complex interests with those of the governing people? M. 
Chailiey discusses first the nature, meaning, and scope, of a “Native 
Policy.” The titles to the remaining chapters, the Native States 
of India; The Tribes and Chiefs of Burma; Land, Property, and 
the Agricultural Classes; Law; Justice; The Educational Pro- 
blem ; and the Share of the Indians in the Administration of the 
Country ; indicate the character of the problems attacked. It.is 
the last-named problem which will attract public attention at the 
moment, but to fully understand its nature the book must be read 
as a whole. It is impossible here to attempt to reproduce the 
author’s theories, or even conclusions. This would require an 
essay, and a note. It must suffice to say that the problem is mis- 
understood by both Anglo-Indians as a whole, and by the sym- 
pathisers with the Reform Movement at home. It is under- 
estimated by the former, and over-estimated by the latter. It is 
a movement of a serious character, with which the Government of 
India will have to reckon, but it does not constitute a menace to 
our rule. It is probably no exaggeration to say that 90 per cent. 
of the Indian population are quite indifferent, if not hostile, to the 
movement. Here, in England, we fail to grasp the enormous gulf 
which separates western and eastern ideas. It will be generations, 
perhaps centuries, before the natives of India imbibe our western 
notions of liberty and self-government. Moreover, with a few 
notable exceptions, the Hindu literates are, in M. Challey’s opinion, 
quite incapable of filling the administrative posts to which they 
aspire, and would not be tolerated by native opinion. “To give 
the administration entirely over to these /ierati”, says M. Chailley, 
“to exclude from it almost all the representatives of the ancient 
ruling classes of India, who would be left a prey to rancorous dis- 
content, as well as the enormous and humble mass of the popula- 
tion, is more than a mistake. It is a political blunder of the worst 
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description, utterly unjustifiable on the part of a people who were 
themselves for so long a purely aristocratic nation.” 

We can well understand that “ The Schoolmaster’s Yearbook 
and Directory, 1910,” should have become indispensable to mem- 
bers of the educational profession. It consists of three parts, 
containing respectively general information, lists of secondary 
schoolmasters, and lists of secondary schools. Part L, which com- 
mences with a review of the progress of secondary education dur- 
ing the past year, contains, in some 450 pages, an immense mass 
of information dealing with this subject. Amongst the new fea- 
tures of the present edition are important alterations in the section 
dealing with County and Borough Education; a list of Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, and the inclusion of women teachers in the 
directory contained in Part 1. A book of this description natur- 
ally entails much labour and expense . The editor makes on this 
ground a special appeal to headmasters and teachers to support 
the undertaking by subscribing for copies. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“Le Retour de l’Empéreur,”"* by M. Gilbert Stenger, is a 
valuable and most interesting contribution to our knowledge of 
Bonaparte. The author makes no attempt to disguise his sympathies, 
disdains the dry-as-dust methods common to the pedants of the 
“ scientific” school of historians, and, consequently, has produced 
what the journalistic slang of the day calls a “live” book. From 
the standpoint of style and dramatic presentation of facts attested by 
documents, ‘ Le Retour de l’Empéreur” might, with scarcely a touch 
of exaggeration, be described as an epoch-making monograph. The 
“Government of the Hundred Days” was, if all the circumstances 
connected with it be taken into consideration, an amazing achieve- 
ment. Napoleonism was then far more than the legend it was 
destined to become, and, if Marie Louise had had the courage to go 
through Paris with the King of Rome in her arms, her appeal to 
French chivalry would have been as successful as that of Maria 
Theresa in the case of the Hungarians. The attempt made by 
Napoleon to poison himself in the night of April 13th, 1814, before 
renouncing the throne for himself and his heirs, is discussed at con- 
siderable length. 


2. “The Schoolmaster’s Yearbook and Directory. A Reference Book of 
Secondary Education in England and Wales.”’ London; The Yearbook Press, c/o 
Swan Sonnenschien & Co., Ltd., 1910. : 

c 1. Le Retour de ’Empéreur,”” Par Gilbert Stenger. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 
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The fourth volume of “Lettres et Documents pour servir a 
I'Histoire de Joachim Murat, 1767-1815,” published by Prince Murat, 
deals with the Austrian Campaign, the Duchies of Cleves and Berg, 
and the Prussian Campaign. The Austrian Campaign of 1805 has 
been appropriately called “‘the heroic period” of Murat’s life, and is, 
moreover, the best known. Mm. Alembert and Colin have already 
made it the subject of an exhaustive monograph, which contains 
practically the bulk of the Murat correspondence. This, together 
with notable additions, has been incorporated in the present volume 
in chronological order, so as to obviate the necessity of reference to 
other works. The index will be found most useful. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“ Advanced Latin Unseens”’! edited by Messrs. H. J. Maidment 
and T. R. Mills, presents a notable improvement on, as well as an 
extensive addition to, the first edition, which has long been exhausted. 
The selections have been made with great care, and range over the 
whole field of Classical Latinity. We have no hesitation in stating 
that, for those preparing for exhibitions and scholarships, there is 
no manual of the kind before the public which approaches this in 
usefulness. 

“ Ovid Heroides I.—X.” edited by Messrs. A. J. F. Collins and 
B. J. Hayes, will meet all requirements of students preparing this 
subject with a view to examination. It follows closely the lines of 
the other Classical text-books in this series, and the names of the 
editors are a guarantee of scholarship which no one would venture to 
dispute. 

Seventeen short stories, all readable, are contained in Mr. Geo. 
R. Sims’ volume entitled “The Cabinet Minister's Wife.” The 
titular story deals with what befell a harmless lady who got mixed up 
with a crowd of militant suffragettes, and accidentally damaged a 
policeman’s nose with her parasol. The next best is “‘ The Riverdale 
Romance.” This collection of stories is eminently suited for seaside 
reading, or to while away the tedium of a long railway journey. 


2. ‘Lettres et Documents pour servir 4 1’Histoire de Joachim Murat, 1767-1815.” 
Publiées par S. A. Le Prince Murat. Tome IV. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 

1. ‘ Advanced Latin Unseens.” Edited by H. J. Maidment, M,A,, London and 
Oxon., and T. R, Mills, M.A., Oxon. Second Edition, enlarged (Fifth Impression). 
London : W. B. Clive. 

2. “ Ovid HeroidesI.—X.” Edited by A. J. F. Collins, M.A., Oxon., and B, J. 
Hayes, M.A., London and Camb. London: W. B. Clive 
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In “A Splendid Destiny,” by Miss Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 
Carla Courtney, in order to procure food for her sick brother, 
consents for £100, to go through the ceremony of marriage with an 
utter stranger. On returning to her lodgings, she finds that she has 
sacrificed her liberty in vain, for her brotheris lying dead. Months 
elapse, she becomes the companion of a high-born lady, and eventually 
meets the man whose name she has a right to bear. The two fall in 
love with each other, but the machinations of a wicked uncle keep 
them long apart. Tne plot is undoubtedly extravagant, but the story 
is told with so much verve that the reader, unless he happens to be a. 
critic, is hardly likely to notice that defect. 


“ Love and the Lodger,”® by Miss Priscilla Craven, is a tale mostly 
about mean streets. Mrs. Wilkie gave herself out to be a widow; 
anyhow, she had identified a drowned man as her husband, and 
drawn the insurance money. In a weak moment Steve Richardson 
allowed himself to be persuaded into becoming the lodger of this 
blowsy and bibulous virage, who at once marked him down for her 
next matrimonial venture. Soon, in spite of his protests, she puts up 
the banns. Steve’s sole chance of escape lay in discovering the 
whereabouts of Mr. Wilkie, who was rumoured to be somewhere in 
hiding. All Steve’s holidays were devoted to tracking down that 
elusive personage, who eventually appeared in time to partake of the 
wedding breakfast prepared for his unwilling successor, who was free 
at last to marry the girl of his choice. The author has brought 
together a number of quaint and interesting people, ¢.g., the girl 
“ Lilock,” Cornet Bill and his kindly Wife, old maid “ Lovey” whose 
“teeth waggled.” The story is told uncommonly well, and is well 
worth reading. 

In “A Wild Intrigue,”"* by Mr. Hew Scott, a Russian girl 
makes the acquaintance of Trent, a young chemist engaged in 
experiments with nitrates, in order to worm out of him for Nihilistic 
purposes the secret of a deadly explosive. She follows him from 
London to Paris, and during his stay there, the two fall in love with 
each other. Trent soon finds himself involved in a network of 
intrigue from which he barely escapes with his life. The story is well 
told, abounds with stirring incidents, and differs, in many respects, 
from other stories of its class. 


Mr. George Barr McCutcheon found fame, and we trust somhe- 
thing more material, by “Brewster's Millions,” which is by no ~ 
means the only book that may be scored to his credit. He now 
comes forward with a thrilling romance of adventure, entitled 


a. aa A Splendid Destiny.” By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. London; Stanley 
aul and Co, 
5. ‘*Loveand the Lodger.’ By Priscilla Craven. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
6. ‘*A Wild Intrigue.” By Hew Scott. London: Stanley Paul & Ca, 
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“Truxton King: A Story of Granstark.”? The titular hero is the 
son of a stee] magnate of fabulous wealth. When he finished his 
College course, his father urged him to occupy himself with steel. 
His mother, who had social ambitions, thought a diplomatic train- 
ing would be most to his advantage. Truxton, who had no taste 
for either walk in life, and, besides, loathed New York society, 
determined to travel widely in regions remote. This stalwart and 
comely American had the romantic and roving temperament of an 
Arthurian knight, but, after wandering about the world for the 
space of two years, finds, to his disappointment, everything deadly 
commonplace. Nothing daunted by his failure to discover a prin- — 
cess to rescue, he starts on a risky mission to a Slavonic Ruritania, 
and is soon enmeshed in the toils of political intrigue, from which 
he finally emerges triumphant, but hardly unscathed. The under- 
ground voyage is, perhaps, the most thrilling episode in this un- 
commonly sensational story, which, in spite of its strong love 
interest, will be quite as much appreciated by boys as by grown- 
ups. 


Lady Grove possesses a sense-of humour rare among members 
of her sex on this side of the Channel. She possesses also a happy 
knack of touching with light hand, yet with becoming seriousness, 
on the graver problems of life. We may not always agree with 
her views, or accept her arguments as conclusive; but she never 
bores us or tries to preach us down. Perhaps the chief attraction 
of her style lies in its suggestiveness. Her latest book is “On 
Fads,”8 and it is, with fine irony, dedicated to her “ fellow-faddists.” 
Some of the “fads” she deals with might be more correctly de- 
scribed as “enthusiasms,” ¢.g., moral education, women’s suffrage. 
“The fact is that the case of tax and rate-paying woman who 
demands enfranchisement, stated temperately and accurately, is so 
unanswerable, that no hysterics are needed. . . . The woman has 
the whole battery of reason on her side, the man relies on pre- 
historic prejudice.” The other “fads” which enter into her pur- 
view are temperance, ritualism, and anti-vaccination. Lady Grove 
has a good story to tell of a languid dame who, on hearing a ring 
at the bell, exclaimed: “If that’s the doctor, please say that i am 
not well enough to see him!” Fads, however, occupy but a small 
portion of the book, for the author has much to say on the subject 
of moral education, how to deal with certain particularly awkward 
questions posed to parents by their children, etc. Her “literary” 
essays are, for the most part concerned with the French stage; 
but she also deals with the misuse of words, queer Americanisms. 


7. “ Truxton King.” By George Barr McCutcheon. London: Everett & Co. 
8. “OnFads.” By Lady Grove, London: Chapman & Hall. 
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Under “Social,” she animadverts on the gluttony prevailing among 
the nouveaux rich. “On Fads” is a delightful book which all 
may read with profit and pleasure. 


Lovers of frankly sensational fiction will not be disappointed 
with “ The Wolf at the Door,” by Miss Florence Warden. On his 
return from penal servitude for forgery, swindling, and blackmailing, 
Mr. Knowsley determines to kidnap his handsome daughter, in order 
to employ her as a decoy for aristocratic gamblers. To effect his 
purpose, he removes her from a watchful mother’s care by a heartless 
and unnecessary crime. Most of the story is taken up with the sordid 
and also romantic experiences of this scoundrel’s daughter in a Paris 
flat. 

“In Troubled Waters,” by Mr. Headon Hall. Lord Wargrave, 
in order to win the hand of an American millionairess, compromises 
the more favoured suitor by connecting his name with the handsome 
wife of a Labour Member. Failing to effect this purpose, he tries to 
cast his rival into a fiery furnace, and would have succeeded had not 
the rescue party arrived in the nick of time. The story is crowded 
with sensational incidents, including a wreck. The most interesting 
character in it is a barrister who turned detective in order to support 
a Hospital for Cats. 





ART. 


“Constantin Guys,”! by M. George Gruppe, is, in certain 
respects, the most fascinating monograph of the “ International Art 
Series,” that has yet appeared; but as an “appreciation,” cannot 
bear comparison with Baudelaire’s “‘ Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne.” 
The translation appears to have been entrusted to a foreigner whose 
knowledge of English is imperfect; indeed some of the sentences 
convey only a hazy meaning. Apart from this defect, which could be 
so easily remedied, the reproduction of the soldier-artist’s sketches 
leaves nothing to be desired. Guys was born at Flushing in 1805, 
his father being Chief Commissioner of the French Navy. He 
followed Byron to Missaloghi, travelled extensively, and acted as 
War Correspondent to the Jilustrated London News during the 
Crimean War. When peace was declared he became the unofficial 


“ A ‘The Wolf at the Door.” By Florence Warden. London: Digby, Long 
oO. 
10, ‘Troubled Waters.”” By Headon Hall. London: Stanley Panl & Co. 
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historiographer of the Second Empire. The time he spent in the 
cavalry helped him to become an admirable sketcher of horses. All 
his horses possess a distinct individuality. He is said to have been 
absolutely fearless, and ambitious of gaining renown as a soldier, 
At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War he was too old to serve 
with the colours. In 1885 he was knocked down by a carriage, but 
lingered on, in poverty and amidst vicious surroundings, till 1893, 
painting till the very last. His favourite subjects were dandies and 
cocottes. Most of his work was in pencil or in Indian Ink. The 
present collection comprises twenty-four drawings on superfine un- 
glazed art paper and thirty-nine tinted illustrations. 





DRAMA. 


Anything that comes from Mr. Edward Carpenter is welcome 
to a large body of advanced thinkers and sociologists. “ The 
Promised Land,’ is a revised edition of a drama issued by the 
author a few years ago under the title of “Moses.” The author 
uses. the old theme of the Mosaic Exodus simply as a vehicle by 
which to express his conception of 

“the superhuman difficulty of persuading a people to rise to, 

or really accept a higher form of religion than that to which 

they are accustomed; the same difficulty with regard to their 
political freedom or institutions of morality; the superstition 
of the masses, which in these cases credits the leader with 
miraculous powers, and tempts him sorely to trade on such 
credit, and at the same time forces him to adopt all sorts of 
compromise and unworthy half-measures; the ideals of the 
dreamers, and the banal and materialistic popular interpreta- 
tion of them; the jealousies of opponents, the misunderstand- 
ing of friends, the meanness of half-hearted supporters,” etc. 
We do not know where Mr. Carpenter would have found a better 
vehicle for his purpose than in the traditional story of Moses. In 
working out the drama, he must have been picturing much of his 
own experience in his attempts to lift his generation to a higher 
level of thought and action. We have read the play with deep 


1. “The Promised Land.” A Drama of a People’s Deliverance. In five 
Acts (in the Elizabethan style). By Edward Carpenter. New edition, with 
alterations. London: Swan, Sonnenschein. 
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interest, and congratulate the author upon both its diction and 
construction. In the lines— 

“ Ah, lonely must his life be who would lead 

And will not lie,” 
he makes Moses utter the common experience of all conscientious 
reformers. The last words of Moses, before he passes into the cloud 

out of sight, utter Carpenter himself, and many like him— 
Perchance this land 

Shall see a new State rise, rise nearer heaven, 

With pure laws, simple customs, and sweet lives, 

To make the dream of human love no dream.” .. . . 

From time to time, we have favourably noticed in the West- 
minster Review, the novels and verses of Mr. Charles Granville. 
“The Race-Spirit,”2 by this versatile author, is a blank verse play 
in one act, and suffers from an artistic standpoint, from being 
written with a deliberate purpose, viz., of proving that parliamen- 
tary methods are inadequate to cope with the widespread distress 
of the proletariat. “The King of Anarchia and Emperor of the 
Anarchians,” dissatisfied with the result of a Royal Commission, 
orders relief to be immediately given to the starving crowds, the 
Commissioners to be seized by his soldiery, and the Men of Science 
alone retained. By such drastic action the nation is saved from 
the degeneracy that threatened it. 

We confess to having taken up Mr. Algeron Boyesen’s tragedy 
of “ Napoleon” *® with no small misgivings on account of the subject 
and the size of the “ book.” Nor were these misgivings dispelled on 
reading in the Author’s Note that “he cherishes the belief that as 
Englishmen come to discern the abyss of moral and political anarchy 
towards which Christian Socialism is now hurtling their Empire, they 
will contemplate with growing comprehension and reverence the 
figure of a man who a century ago alone attempted to arrest its devas- 
ting course and revive the saner principle of monarchy and aristoc- 
racy.” Socialism, as we know it from its text-books and its platforms, 
is distinct from, if not actually opposed to, Christianity. The move- 
ment miscalled Christian Socialism is of quite modern growth, and 
was undreamt of when France was in the throe of her great Revo- 
lution. However, we began reading the play, grew absorbed in read- 
ing it, and ended by marvelling at the skilful manner in which the 
author had manipulated so unwieldly a subject without transgressing 
the limits of poetical licence. He is master, too, of effective dialogue. 
The play bears the imprimatur of M. Frédéric Masson, to whom it is 


dedicated. 

2. ‘*The Race Spirit.” A Play in one Act. By Charles Granville, author of 
“ The Gift of St, amr ” &c. London: Daniel, Paternoster Row. 

q « Napoleon, Historical Tragedy.” By Algerson Boyesen. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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“Shelley: Adonais,” + edited by Mr. A. R. Weekes, B.A, 
contains “lives” in brief of Shelley & Keats, extracts from the 
vitriolic Reviews which may have hastened Keat’s death, an analysis 
of the poem, classical parallelisms, and an account of the metre. 
The notes are admirably illuminative, and a careful study of them 
convinces us that the editor has not left unexplained a single 
difficulty in the text of this beautiful but, to the average student, 
difficult lyric masterpiece. 


“ Kipling, but not Kipling and water!” is the exclamation which 
would naturally spring to the lips of the veriest tyro in English 
literature who had read through 1. ‘‘ Songs of aSourdough,” 2. “ Ballads 
of a Cherchako,”? for Mr. Robert W. Service has so saturated himself 
with the methods and mannerisms of his model that almost any 
poem in these collections might well have been composed by the 
author of “ Barrack-room Ballads.” We do not imply by this that Mr. 
Service is a conscious plagiarist, but prefer to assume that he has 
adopted this peculiar style as the fittest medium for depicting the 
wild and often wicked life of the North-West, the tribulations of Gold 
diggers and trappers. The thirty-two poems in I. are a remarkable 
performance for a young Canadian bank clerk, and their popularity 
—at any rate across the Atlantic—is attested by their having already 
entered on their twenty-second impression. ‘“ The Harpy,” which 
is the strongest poem, open thus :— 


“There was a women and she was wise; woefully wise was she; 
She was old, so old, yet her years all told were but a score and three ; 
And she knew by heart, from finish to start, the Book of Iniquity.” 
Other noticeable poems are “ The Men that don’t fit in,” and “ Music 
in the Bush.” II. represents more matured work. The tragic episode 
of “ The Man from Eldorado” probably exhibits Mr. Service’s muse 
at its best, but it does not lend itself easily to quotation, as is the 
case with ‘‘ My Friends ” :— 


“The man above was a murderer, the man below was a thief; 
And I lay there in the bunk between ailing beyond belief ; 

A weary armful of skin and bone, wasted with pain and grief.” 
When they have dragged him to the post of the Mounted Police in 
order that he may receive medical attention, he wakes up to find his 
friends “with bracelets of steel around their wrists.” We shall 
watch with interest the development of Mr. Service’s talent for 
verse-writing. Some day, but not until he has emancipated himself 


1, ‘Shelley: Adonais.” Edited by A. R. Weekes, B.A., London: W. B. Clive. 


2. ‘*Songs-ofa Sourdough.” 2, ‘ Ballads of a Cherchako.’’ By Robert W. 
Service. London; T. Fisher Unwin, 
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from the Kipling obsession, he may come before the world as a poet 
whom not Canada alone, but the mother-country, will delight to 
honour. 

“ The Quest,” by Miss (?) Dorothea Hollins, is a mystical poem, 
cast in dramatic form, or rather, in a series of tableaux, identical with 
though not inspired by, the writings of Professor Rudolf Eucken, 
the author of “The Meaning and Value of Life.” Real and imaginary 
personages play their part in “The Quest,” as, for instance King 
Arthur, Galahad, St. Augustine of Hippo, Beatrice and Dante, Sir 
Thomas More, Theophania, Sir Philip Sidney and Giordano Bruno, 
From More’s colloquy with Raphael Hythloday, whose name is familiar. 
to all who have studied “ Utopia” we quote the following noble lines :— 

“T have seen, 

Friend Raphael, on holy Christmas Eves, 

When tapers in the chancel show like flames 

Veiling the Seraphim, high heaven break 

Upon these eyes—God’s own Utopia, 

Where none shall steal or starve, but all are rich, 

Sharing one heritage of joy and peace, 

That grows when shared, because the wealth is God. 

And on the Feast of Michael, when 

The gales shook the great altar window, I was ware 

Of serried ranks and ranks of warriors 

Mighty to fight Christ’s enemies, and bring 

His Kingdom here on earth.” 
Considerable portions of this poem are designed for music. The 
author’s idea is a noble one, and her work deserves the attention of 
those whose tastes soar beyond the banalties of the average minor 
verse. 


3. ‘The Quest,” By Dorothea Hollins. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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